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Consequences of Racial Segregation 
RAYMOND BERNARD, S. J. 


OCIOLOGISTS DEFINE segregation as that form of isolation in which 

social distance is based on physical separation.1. Their best example of 

this anti-social device of division is not, as you might expect, the Indian 
caste system, but rather American ‘‘jim-crow,” the spreading phenomenon 
that has stifled the South since 1875. Indian caste is confined to members of 
an ancient religion, while “jim-crow” is recent, non-religious and naturally 
expanding.? 

Today “‘jim-crow” has reached such proportions that it constitutes one 
of the most serious American impediments to neighborhood, civic, county, 
state, national and international community-sense. Further the social scien- 
tists do not carry their analysis. 

To be properly evaluated racial segregation must be seen in a broader 
perspective. Such a perspective can be gained from philosophy and theology, 
which teach clearly that physical and intellectual well-being, personal and 
group relationships, and cultures and institutions are designed in the temporal 
order by Providence as intermediate ends or means to the attainment of man’s 


supernatural end.s “For,” says Pius XI, pointing out the dependence of 


1. Dr. Louis Wirth, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, art. “Segregation.” 

2. In preparing his Legal Status of the Negro (1940) Charles $. Mangum, Jr., a southerner, was 
“struck with the way the problem has become national instead of sectional in scope” (Preface 
p. Vii). 

3. Recent pontiffs have stressed civil society’s grave obligation to advance the individual by 
means of temporal institutions. Pius XII’s first encyclical, The Unity of Human Society (October 
20, 1939), was a strong and fearless condemnation of the “doctrinal aberrations” and “pernicious 


errors,” racism and statism, “forgetfulness of that law of human solidarity and charity” and the 
elevation of a civil authority into absolute autonomy. His Christmas Allocutions have often 
touched on this point. The 1947 message contains this, ‘When the consciousness of a society 
embracing all men, as wished by God, which includes reciprocal rights and duties, determined by 
fixed norms, begins to die out, there arises in its place a morbid hyper-sensitiveness to what 
divides, a ready propensity to overstate one’s rights, true or imagined, and a neglect — at times 
thoughtless but not for that reason less ruinous — for the essential needs of other” (Part II). 
See also The Unity of Human Society (Catholic Mind, Nov. 8, 1939), n. 58, cited towards the 
close of this article, and Pius XI, Position of the Church in Germany, March 14, 1937, n. 35, and 
elsewhere. 
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economics on morality,4 “it is the moral law alone which commands us to 
seek in all our conduct our supreme and final end, and to strive in our spec- 
ific actions for those ends which nature, or rather the Author of nature, has 
established for them duly subordinating particular aims to our last end.” 

Now evidently whatever disturbs this comprehensive plan of society is 
evil. But racial segregation as exemplified in American “jim crow” first re- 
stricts these means, then generally nullifies their use in both the temporal and 
supernatural orders and thus upsets the Divine plan.s As its very basis segre- 
gation assumes the natural inferiority of a social class.« To this unfounded 
major premise, a view often condemned by recent Popes,” every racist ration- 
alization may be reduced. 

The unreasonable absurdity,® the almost intolerable burdens impased by 
the system,® the constant inhuman suffering and limitation that torment both 
races,'° all flowing from this false principle of human inferiority, seem pow- 
erless to shake the assumption. Whatever the reason, even the clear state- 
ments of Popes appear to be unknown to many Catholics or disregarded, to 
the great scandal of persecuted peoples. recognizing the Pope as their cham- 
pion. 

For, of course, there are defenders of racial segregation today, outside 


4. Reconstruction of the Social Order, n, 43. 

5. To obstruct the full development of individual possibilities and to limit the benefits of social 
interaction is to “shake the pillars on which society rests,” wrote Pius XI (Position of the Church 
in Germany, n. 35) These are two effects of segregation as we shall show here. 

6. This belief survives a destroyed slavery, according to Ray Stannard Baker,Following the Color 
Line; Bertram Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South, n. 156; Charles S. Johnson, 
Patterns of Negro Segregation; E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the U. S. and Negro 
Youth at the Crossways; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, p. 577; Mangum, op. cit., 
p. 18; John LaFarge, S.J., The Race Question and the Negro; M. E. Walsh, American Social 
Problems, pp. 66 ff.; J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town; Paul Lewinson, Race, 
Class and Party, pp. 11, 27; Howard Odum, The Way of the South, pp. 32 ff. 

7. Pius XI, Address to Ecclesiastical Assistants of the Italian Catholic Action association, July 
21, 1938, cited by LaFarge, op. cit., p. 205; Pius XI, Address to Students at Propaganda, July 28, 
ibid.; Pius XI, Position of the Church in Germany; Pius XII, The Unity of Human Society. A 
syllabus issued by the Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, May, 1938, condemned eight 
modern racialist propositions (cf. Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 66 (1944) 235-6). 

8. Some Texas towns forbid a Negro to remain a day within town limits. Miami, Florida pro- 
hibits Negroes from buying or working outside the Negro district (Myrdal, p. 636). 


9. Johnson, op. cit., p. xx. 


10. Myrdal, op. cit., Introduction, Chapters 1 and 2. 
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the South as well as in it. Their racist argument, common also to Messrs. 
Bilbo, Eastland, Stennis, Talmadge, Thurmond, considers ‘‘jim-crow” a 
temporary and expedient substitute. Here they overlook two cardinal points: 
they thus endanger the one ultimate end of millions for an imagined, tem- 
porary material good of a localized few, and secondly, they implicitly oblige 
themselves — and most reasonably — effectively to seek destruction of ‘‘jim- 
crow.” This grave obligation to begin at once to remove the need of a tem- 
porary expedient has been pointed out by at least one contemporary moral 
theologian." 

Other racists object that the American Negro himself prefers segrega- 
tion'2— somewhat as slave traders and slave holders formerly defended their 
practices as approved native custom in Africa. These writers compare “‘jim- 
crow’ with the passive type of segregation found among immigrant national 
colonies. The supposition, however, also neglects reality. For many states 
have formally legislated against contact between races,!3 with such measures 
as statutory bans on inter-racial marriages in 16 states'4 and restrictive resi- 
dential covenants still being spontaneously drawn up by white real estate 
owners and dealers's — all, if the objection holds, without cause. The 
third and current defense of racial segregation lies in the advocacy of ‘“‘states 
rights,” which is nothing more than an indirect campaign of white-suprema- 
cist politicians and office-holders to continue to evade the duties and respon- 
sibilities of states toward.all their citizens. It has been publicly and bluntly 
condemned as such by leaders of the Catholic Committee of the South,'¢ the 
Southern Regional council,'7 and the Civil Rights Committee of the New Or- 
leans Industrial Union council.'s 

After long and intensive study sociologists generally conclude that Am- 


11. Gerald A. Kelly, S. J., Theological Studies, 8 (1947) 113-114. 

12. This assumed “estrangement” is a pathetic vicious circle resulting from segregaton and dis- 
crimination. Myrdal has a sound discussion of the point, op. cit., pp. 640-663. 

13. Such legislation generally provides “heavy penalties” for violations, which are evidently 
anticipated, as Johnson notes (op. cif., p. 318). Mangum (op. cif.) provides many details on 
this point. 

14. Mangum, op. cit., pp. 4 ff. 

15. Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 1948, Passim. 

16. Special release. 

17. Statements carried by Associated Press, September 19, 1948. 

18. Newspaper release, Sep. 22, 1948. 
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erican racial segregation has, in a short 75 years of legal existence, proved a 
growing canker on the American social body. Some investigators indeed 
pase their conclusions on resultant economic evils.‘ Others consider the 
cultural harm the most important consequence of segregation, while many 
draw arguments from humanitarian motives.2° 

Wirth sums up: “The general effect of segregation has been to create an 
ever widening gulf between the segregated peoples. The absence of social 
contacts has increased mutual ignorance, suspicion and social distance and 
has decreased mutual understanding, appreciation and the development of 
common interests. It has had a narrowing and stunting effect and has in- 
tensified the unique features of each group . . . Segregation represents a seg- 
ment of a vicious circle: group differences lead to separation, and separation 
in turn accentuates the differences, thus resulting in intensified conflict, 
which gives further impetus to segregation.”’2! 

The emphasis put upon their various findings in many fields by indiv- 
idual students, far from weakening or contradicting the case against segre- 
gation, adds powerful confirmation to the overall argument from philosophy 
and theology. Their separate findings bear out the point that racial segrega- 
tion blights and nullifies every common social instrument which should 
rightfully serve a human being for his temporal and eternal ends. 

Consider, for instance, the picture of education in the South today. The 
total cost of 5,357 Negro school buildings constructed between 1913 and 1932 
in 15 southern states ran to only $28,408,520, of which the Negroes them- 
selves gave 17 percent.22 Of the 76 Negro institutions of higher learning 
in the United States (1944-45) well over half were church-supported, as were 
many of the teacher-training and junior colleges.2? The southern states 
each averaged one public-supported college.24 Today, to be put on a par 
with the school properties for white children, schools for colored in 15 south- 


19. Weaver, ibid.; Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share. 


20. Donald Young, American Minority Peoples, p. 592; Myrdal, op. cit.; Carey McWilliams, 
Brothers Under the Skin. 


21. Loc. cit: 


22. Arnold Rose, The Negro in America, p. 281, note. 

23. Ibid., p. 299. 

24. Mangum writes. “It is safe to say that none of the above state-supported colleges is on a 
par with the corresponding institutions provided for the whites,” op. cit., p. 107. 
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ern states would need $240,000,000.25 Negro teachers received only 47 per 
cent of white teacher salaries and only through tedious and expensive court 
action has this inequitable relation been reached. 

“The same discrimination may be noted in whatever item in the school 
budget is considered,” avers Myrdal,2¢ detailing figures for current expense 
per pupil, teacher load, teacher salaries, public appropriation, school 
property value per child, even in the consolidation movement. The differen- 
tial in school expenditures is often greatest in states having the highest pro- 
portion of Negroes,27 with Mississippi and Georgia spending in 1935-36 on 
each Negro child about $9, as against a 10-state average of $17.04 for Negroes 
and $49.30 for white children. In 1943-44 Mississippi and Georgia were 
still at the bottom of the list, with these respective figures, $11.96 and 
$23.63.28 For the 11 southern segregated systems, then, the average expense 
for each Negro child was only $36.97 compared with $84.79 for a white child. 
The immediate results are extreme inadequacy and crowding, as for example 
in Atlanta, where Reid points to one public kindergarten and one high school 
for colored boys and girls (running double and triple shifts) to handle a 
colored school population of 30,000 in 1945.29 Another inevitable result is 
low rating, as illustrated by the fact that of Louisiana’s 82 four-year, public, 
state-approved high schools for Negroes, only one was approved by the 
Southern Association of College and Secondary schools.3° 

Thus the South drops behind the average expenditure of the 31 states 
without segregation ($131.36)). actually spending half the national average 
public-school expenditure per pupil per year ($60.88). No wonder then the 
current argument against increased approriation for Negro education is that 
the white system, itself quite inadequate, must be improved first.31 


Such a travesty on “‘separate but equal” facilities in education would be 


25. The Julius Rosenwald Fund, School Money in White and Black, quoted in Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, American Caste and the Negro College, p. 119. 

26. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 340. 

27. Ibid. 

28. U. S. Office of Education report. 

29. Ira De A. Reid, “Southern Ways,” Survey Graphic, c6 (1947): 39. 

30. “Provision of Adequate Educational Facilities for Negroes,” paper read at annual meeting 
of the Southern Regional Unit of the National Catholic Education association (March 12, 1945, 
Loyola University, New Orleans) by Sister M. Gonzaga of Xavier University. 

31. Various press reports on appropriation hearings of the Louisiana State legislature com- 
mittees in 1947. 
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harmful enough, but precisely because they have not learned the value of 
education, Negroes are often said to lack desire for education or the ability 
to use what they have. Yet a Negro’s application to state universities is 
turned down. Only after court appeals and much inconvenience may he re- 
ceive a grant of public funds to study in out-of-the-state universities.s? Again 
it is said, “The Negro pays no taxes, so he should be satisfied with what he 
gets.” This rationalization ignores items such as the sales-tax, an evident 
method of taxing every consumer, and it forgets also that a reason why the 
Negro pays so little property tax — if this is trues7— may be that residential 
segregation forbids him to acquire property in many areas.34 Though some 
liberals boast of “more progressive” developments in vocational aducation 
for Negroes as exemplified in Booker T. Washington’s program, many Negro 
leaders look upon such a program as ultimately “designed to steer the Negro 
into the lower-income brackets of the economic system.”’35 

The evidence thus proves beyond a doubt the inadequacy of educational 
effort and equipment provided for Negroes by the southern states.3¢ 

The pattern in health services in the South is about the same as in edu- 
cation.3? Again there are strange variations.2*¢ In Atlanta, for example, a 
Negro mother may not remain at the municipal hospital longer than twenty- 
four hours after delivery, though a white mother may remain three times as 
long for post-delivery care.22 Limitations vary in ambulance service and hos- 
pitalization for surgical attention; in Tennessee, for instance, an injured 
athlete had to be carried 60 miles before a hospital could be found that would 
receive him; he died almost immediately after reception.4¢ At Lafayette, 
Louisiana, the state charity hospital placed Negro patients on the floor until 
an open protest by Bishop J. B. Jeanmard led to improvement.*! 


32. Johnson, op. cit., p. 321; Mangum lists seven states as providing such scholarships in 1940, 
p. 107. 

33. Myrdal deplores the fact that the definite figures on Negro taxes are not available, p. 337. 
34. For instance, in at least one rural section of St. Landry parish, Louisiana. 

35. Gallagher, op. cit., p. 196. 

36. Cf. Sister M. Gonzaga’s conclusions, loc. cif. 

37. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 344. 

38. Cf. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 51ff., 188, 193, 283, 289, and Mangum,op. cif., pp. 223-235. 
39. Reid, loc. cit. 

40. Report of Clark college officials who investigated the accident, quoted by Margaret Price in 
“The Condition of Our Rights,” Southern Regional Council, Altanta, p 33. 

41. Lafayette (La.) Daily Advertiser, Mar. 15, 1941. 
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In still other ways biased practices in the health field crop up. The death 
rate for southern whites in 1942 was actually 19 per cent below the national 
average, yet the southern Negro rate was 18 per cent above the national 
figure.42 The infant mortality rate for Negroes was 57 per cent higher than 
the white rate (in 1940, 73 of every 1,000 live Negro babies born were re- 
corded to have died before their first birthday, compared to the white figure 
of 43.43 Although 30 per cent of southern births in 1942 were Negro, over 
half the maternal deaths were Negro. 


Only cancer and diabetes, among the leading causes of death, killed more 
whites than Negroes; tuberculosis killed three times as many Negroes as it 
did whites. Syphilis killed about seven times as many Negroes as whites. The 
life expectancy of Negroes is 11 years less than that of whites; Negro mor- 
tality is higher in every age group than the white rate.44 In 1944 the segre- 
gated states and the District of Columbia had an average of less than five 
Negro hospitals each.45 Out of a total of one and one-half million hospital 
beds, estimate the U. S. Public Health Service, approximately 15,000 are now 
available to Negroes — one per cent of hospital beds for ten percent of the 
national population.4¢ 


If physicians and hospital staffs were well-trained and numerous, the 
health picture would be brighter. Only two per cent, however, of the coun- 
try’s physicians are Negro. These must minister to the same ten per cent of 
the American people. There are thus more than 4 white doctors to each Negro 
doctor, with the prospect that the ration will rise steadily,47 for of 5,000 


42. Price, op. cit., p. 30, based on data of Dorothy Dickens, “Wanted: A Healthy South,” South- 
ern Regional Council, 1946, pp. 9-10. 

43. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 162. 

44. Ibid., pp. 344 and 157 ff. These differentials are due not to greater racial susceptibility but 
to the impact of economic, educational and cultural handicaps imposed by discrimination, says 
Myrdal, op. cit., p. 344. 

45. Eugene H. Bradley, “Health, Hospitals and the Negro,” Modern Hospital, 65 (1945) 43-44, 
quoted in Hospital Care in the United States, Commission on Hospital Care, New York, 1947, 
pp. 162-165. Few Negro hospitals have a good rating (Myrdal op. cit., pp. 344 ff.). 

46. Price, op. cit., p. 31, quoting, “To Secure These Rights,” The Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, p. 73. Mangum gives an interesting comparative inventory of public 
charitable and penal istitutions in the South which brings to light glaring inequalities in the care 
of the Negro insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, blind, deaf, tubercular, orphans and abandoned 
children, convicts and delinquents, op. cit., Ch. 9. 
47. Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 323-324. 
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doctors graduated each year by the country’s medical schools only 130 are 
Negro. All but 10 or so of these come from the two Negro medical colleges, 
Meharry in Nashville and Howard in Washington.4® 

In 1947 Meharry could accept only 65 of 800 applicants, Howard 74 of 
1341.49 While in a recent year 158 internships were open to Negro medical 
graduates, 109 of them in Negro institutions, only 7 southern hospitals and 
medical centers provided openings.5° There are 50 white nurses for each 
Negro nurse (a total of only 7,192).81 The number of Negro dentists, mainly 
practicing in the North, is below 2,000, 52 

Moreover, in 17 states and the District of Columbia Negro physicians 
were excluded from membership in county medical societies as of June, 1948, 
thus being automatically cut off from membership in the American Medical 
association. The Association refused to adopt an anti-segregation resolution 
submitted to it by the Medical Society of New York, which argued thus, 
‘Physicians excluded from membership in the AMA are for that reason denied 
the right to apply for membership in other national professional societies 
where membership in the AMA is a prerequisite. These physicians are 
thereby restrained in the legitimate pursuit and furtherance of their profes- 
sional activities. .. . The exclusion of physicians on the basis of race consti- 
tutes an affront to our collegues, a degradation of the honored traditions of 
our profession, and a violation of our American democratic ideal.’’ss 

Such a relative lack of Negro physicians led to recommendation by 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing that qualified Negroes be 
admitted without discrimination to the health professions and to the use of 
training and health facilities. ‘The opportunity to study and practice medi- 
cine should be cpen to all eligible candidates regardless of race, creed or sex.” 
Mr, Ewing’s report suggested further “that all maintenance subsidies to hos- 


48. Ibid. 

49. Henry F. and Katherine Pringle, “The Color Line in Medicine,” The Saturday Evening 
Post, Jan. 24, 1948. 

50. W. M. Cobb, “Medical Care and the Plight of the Negro,” National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, New York, 1947, p. 14; also Atlanta Journal, Feb. 17, 1948. 
51. Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1940. Population III, The Labor Force. Pt, I, U.S. 
Summary, Table 62. 

52. The proportion of dentists practicing outside of the South was 55 per cent in 1930. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States: 1920-1932, p. 293. 

53. American C@ncil on Race Relations Report, 12:1, 1. 
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pitals be assured only on condition that professional personnel should be 
accepted as staff members, or as workers, in the underwritten hospitals with- 
out discrimination as to race, religion or sex.’’54 

Negro health facilities and conditions, public and private, are such in 
this country that they manifest open neglect and injustice on the part of 
many citizens, government, health agencies and particularly those responsible 
leaders whose office it is to promote material and spiritual welfare. This 
gross neglect and injustice evidently cause — sometimes directly — un- 
neccessary hardships, suffering and death. 

The widespread disregard and violation of personal rights to safety and 
security resulting from a segregationist philosophy offer contradiction to the 
boasts calling America a citadel of freedom and democracy.55 Thirty-seven 
persons, for evidence, were lynched in the United States from 1938-1948 and 
227 others, exclusive of so-called borderline” cases, were almost lynched. 
If we add “borderline” cases there were ten lynchings in the two years 1946- 
1947, after the conquest of foreign enemies of democracy. Since 1882 and 
up to 1947, Americans have lynched 1,291 whites and 3,426 Negroes, a total 
of 4,717.56 A majority of the 1,973 lynchings since 1900 occurred in the 
South, yet only 67 convictions have followed and of these no convicted lyn- 
cher has ever been sentenced to death. The highest ratio of convictions in this 
area is Alabama's record, one for every ten lynched since 1900.57 

Even prisoners continue to feel the effects of segregation. As late as 
1941 the Alabama parole system was expected by citizens to continue to fur- 
nish farm-hands by paroling prisoners.5° In Georgia the practice of arran- 
ging for the arrest of Negroes and their release into custody of big land-hol- 
ders was declared to be common as late as the summer of 1946.59 


54. The Nation’s Health — A Ten-Year Program, excerpt quoted in Pittsburgh Courier, Sept. 
11, 1948. These recommendations “embodied the spirit of the views expressed by the National 
Catholic Welfare conference in its testimony before the Senate Sub-committee on Health,” said 
Dr. Channing Frothingham, chairman of the Committee for the Nation’s Health,’former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical society (Work, October, 1948, p. 4). 

55. Cf. Johnson, op. cit., p. 316. 

56. Tuskegee Institute Department of Records and Research. Only eight southern states have 
statutes that can be called anti-lynching laws; Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida apparently 
have no such provisions. (Mangum, op. cit., pp. 290-293.) 

57. Release by Southern Regional council, June, 1947. 

58. Dr. Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and Crime,” Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, September, 1941, p. 102. ; 

59. Race Relationss A Monthly Summary, August- September, 1946, p. 15. 
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The Georgia “chain gangs,” subject of sensational movies, have been 
described by Raper as actually existing (1936), in two counties at least; 90 
men were shackled to one long, heavy chain, worked all day at hard labor, 
ate in chains and spent the night till dawn in a 20 x 6 x 8-foot iron cage, 
where they had no heat or running water, and the only toilet was a hole in 
the floor with a tub under it.6o This extreme treatment was most probably 
changed when the light of publicity focused on it, but it seems to have been 
traditional. An incidental, supposedly humorous mention appeared in a 
newspaper routine criminal-court story when the trial of a Negro prisoner 
had to be deferred because by mistake he had been sent to state prison two 
weeks previously. 6 


Though the growth in number of prevented lynchings in 1946-47 might 
indicate a stiffer protection of prisoners by law officers,s2 still there has been 
an increase of police brutalitye? which differs only accidentally from mob 
violence. Moreover, the United States Supreme Court has recently had to 
censure southern courts for acceptance of evidence procured by third-degree 
methods, failure to provide accused persons with adequate legal counsel and 
exclusion of Negroes from jury lists.6s The commonest instances of unequal 
administration of justice occur in lower courts from the use of the fee sys- 
temss (whereby public officials are paid from fines levied), from perfunctory 
trials, unfair fines and unequal prison sentences. 67 


60. Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, 295. 

61 Mobile Register, Jan. 27, 1942. 

62 Race Relations: A Monthly Summary, February, 1948, p. 116. 

63 Ibid.; October-November, 1947; December, 1947; January, 1948; February, 1948. Southern 
newspapers in their comment on decreased lynching totals failed often to mention the rise 
in brutality. Mangum strangely does not mention this important point, evidently because the 
local laws do ot cover the situation. Myrdal states that of 479 Negroes killed by whites in the 
South from 1920-1932, 260 or 54.3 per cent were killed by peace officers, yet killing is only a 
small portion of police brutality (op. cit., p. 542). 

64 Race Relations: A Monthly Summary, February, 1948, p. 116. 

65 Ruling of the United States Supreme court, December 7, 1947, in a unanimous opinion 
delivered by Justice Black. 

66 The fee system prevails in more than half the southern states today. Rose, op. cit., p. 179. 
67 Newspaper reports quoted in Condition of our Rights, pp. 8-9. Mangum makes the import- 
ant point that a far greater percentage of Negro than white convicted criminals in specific periods 
in nine southern states have actually been executed, with the highest disproportions in South 
Carolina and Tennessee (op. cif., p. 369). Figures from Lousiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Arkansas are not available. 
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Thus Negro citizens still cannot count on safety and protection even in 
the custody of the guardians of law and justice, to judge from evidence avail- 
able from many sources. 


The right to suffrage, which in a democracy and outside the South is 
often comparatively unrestricted, survives for southern Negroes only on 
paper. Civil rights and suffrage for {reed slaves became a symbol of southern 
humiliation after the Civil War, and the southerner who wished to remain 
a conservative found it necessary to violate the law regularly or disregard 
it entirely.6e° Every effort was made not towards crippling the “carpet- 
baggers’” or the education of new Negro voters6® but rather towards the 
disfranchisement of former slaves, a goal which, once achieved, was soon 
hedged in by new laws requiring property, poll-tax payment, literacy, under- 
standing of the Constitution, good character and other qualifications before 
a voter might exercise his political right.7°. Mass purging of Negro voters 
from registration books was employed in Georgia as late as August, 1948.7! 
Then and now such restrictions aim simply to prevent the Negro from vot- 
ing. 

That aim has never been hidden. A Georgia senator confessed in an 
interview, “We have been very careful to obey the letter of the Federal 
Constitution — but we have been very diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and such statutes as would lead the Negro to be- 
lieve himself the equal of a white man. And we shall continue to conduct 
ourselves in that way.”72 Senator Glass of Virginia expressed a similar at- 
titude: ‘We obey the letter of the amendments and the Federal statutes, 


68 Two recent incidents illustrate this disregard. A new course and teacher, new library books 
and equipment for King George and Surry counties, and equalized teachers’ salaries in Chester- 
field county in Virginia have just been granted by school boards in compliance with injunc- 
tions granted in Federal district court. Tulsa (Oklahoma) school board officials now plan to 
spend $2,000,000 to equalize facilities for Negroes in the city school system, as an outgrowth of 
the Sipuel-Fisher case. Reports in Pittsburgh Courier, September 11, 1948. 

69. Mangum, op. cit., Ch. 18 “The Voting Franchise,” pp. 371-424. Cf. also Carter G. 
Woodson, The Negro in Our History, pp. 322 ff.; John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Free- 
dom, pp. 108 ff., gives many details of dis-franchisment measures. 

70. Ibid., pp. 389ff. 

71. Price,op. cit., pp. 14-17, where instances over a wide territory are cited. See also Pitts- 
burgh Courier, issues of August, 1948. 

72. This and the following quotation are given by James Weldon Johnson, “A Negro Looks 
at Politics,” American Mercury 18 (1929) 92. 
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but we frankly evade the spirit thereof — and purpose to continue doing 
so. White supremacy is too precious a thing to surrender for the sake of 
a theoretical justice7? that would let a brutish African deem himself the 
equal of white men and women in Dixie.” This dedication to pure-white 
suffrage has led to special sessions of state legislatures, 74 defamation 
suits,75 unsettled dispute as to who is a Negro,’ constitutional conven- 
tions, 77 removal of all statutes pertaining to state primary elections7® and 
numerous lawsuits contesting the constitutionality of enacted measures.79 

Political oppression, then, is nothing new, local or temporary for the 
southern Negro, as shown by this short survey. It is systematically pur- 
sued by white politicians.2° Sometimes it approaches a degree reached by 
Hitler and the Nazis, who ridiculed American democracy for its racism ;®! 
and it has been bitterly attacked by Russian Communists for all the world 
to hear.e2 Still it continues, although no one will deny it is an evident 
burden to the Negro citizen, an unwanted and unnecessary shackle in- 
citing to dissatisfaction, hatred and violence. 

Thoroughly in accord with the belief in white supremacy, discrimina- 
tion has long governed the right to employment in the South. The pic- 
ture is clearly shown by the 1940 census figures on income. Negro high 
school graduates had a median annual income of $775 compared with 
$1,454 for white high school graduates, while the median Negro college 
graduate received $1,074 (below even the white high school figure) as 


73. As to “theoretical” justice, see The Unity of Human Society, nn. 54-59. 


74. Stetson Kennedy, “The Battle for the Ballot, Southern Frontier, December 1945 (South- 
ern Reginal Council organ now called, The New South. 


75. Mangum, op. cit., p. 18. 

76. Ibid., pp. 1-17. 

77. Ibid., pp. 390-391.; Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 80-97. 
78. Kennedy, loc. cit. 


79. Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 132-162; Mangum, op. cit., pp. 371-424. 

80. Price, op. cit., p. 15-16; Lewinson and Mangum, passim. It is interesting here to note 
that of $91,000,000 of Federal funds spent by 16 state governments in the South for new 
schools, only $7,000,000 went to Negro schools. Robert M. Lester, “Corporation Grant: 
for Education of the Negro.” A Report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York (1941) 
p. 26. 

81. One exponent was the Russian journalist Ilya Ehrenburg, who toured the South several 
years ago. 

$2. For instance, in short-wave broadcasts from Berlin early in the last war. 
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against his white counterpart’s $2,046.°3 Hourly wage rate in July, 1942, for 
common Negro labor averaged 47.4 cents against 65.3 for common white la- 
bor.e¢ To contribute to white supremacy, economic discrimination is the 
norm of advancement, licensing, company and union practices,®5 hiring 
and firing, restricted vocational training, ®¢ “‘traditionl” unskilled labors7 


and the closing of higher fields to Negro workers.®¢, 


The Negro in general is poor, as most people know. On the farm 
he has been kept dependent and often exploited. In the city he is turned 
away from good jobs, denied the chance to prepare himself for skilled 
or professional work, forced to live in poor, overcrowded housing and 
cannot win an equal share in free public services. 


Half the “normal” Negro families in 34 southern villages of Georgia 
Mississippi and the two Carolinas, the most populous Negro states in 1935- 
36, had incomes under $330 as compared with a $1,220 income for white 
families. Seventeen per cent of the same Negro villager families received 
less than $250. a year or $20.83 per month, a daily income of .80, which 
had to support at least husband and wife, and usually several children.®9 
In the same period the mean family income was $1,622 for the country 
as a whole and $1,326 for the South.2° In 1935 accordingly, 25 per cent 
of the Negroes of the United States were on relief. 


Despite boasts about ‘‘the highest-in-the-world American standard of 
living” by the National Association of Manufacturers and other interest- 
groups, some sort of poverty is typical of the average American family.%2 
But southern income is below the national mean, and Negro income is far 


below. This can only indicate that the Negro feels to an unusual degree 


83 To Secure These Rights, pp. 57-58, from 1940 Census. 

84 Final Report, Fair Employment Practices committee. 

85 Charles $. Johnson and Associates, Junto the Main Stream, pp. 129-130; Robert C. Weaver, 
Negro Labor; Myrdal, op. cit., Appendix 6, pp. 1079-1124. 

86 Myrdal, Ibid.; Gallagher, op. cit., pp. 196-208. 

87. Labor in the South (Department of Labor: 1946, Second Edition). 

88 Rose, op. cit., pp. 127-130. 

89 Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 364-365. 

90 National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, Their Distribution 
in 1935-1936, pp. 21-22. 

92 Walsh, op. cit., p. 129. 

92 Ibid., pp. 127 ff. 
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the poverty and misery caused by low income.92 


Coupled with weak traditions of family life and inadequate religious 
training, both either countenanced as slavery’s results or long encouraged 
as a condition for slavery,24 low income is bound to contribute to family 
disorganization. Yet the best available direct index of stability of the 
Negro family is that of illegitimacy,2s which indicates that Negro illegit- 
imacy is about eight times as high as that of native whites and that the 
percentage is higher in the South than in the North. 


Study of the Negro family by Frazier and others shows such a situa- 
tion to be the expected consequence of more than two centuries of illiteracy, 
family rupture by sale, hard labor as mere instruments of production, 
promiscuous cohabitation®* and procreation of slaves at the order of 
masters.27 At Emancipation the masses of Negroes were still uneducated 
and propertyless and were forced to turn cropper and tenant under a 
modified plantation system.%¢ 


Naturally there thus grew up a maternal-family organization of the 
Negro population, the rural culture of millions of immigrants to southern 
and northern cities has been shaken in slum districts, and confusion and 
conflict result.;s As a result of these factors, one of every three Negro 
families is a “broken family.’100 While inadequate housing,'°' insecurity, 
instability, absence of family traditions, waste of human life, immorality, 
delinquency, desertions and broken homes may be inevitable in such read- 


justment, nevertheless the unusual extent to which these destructive urban 


93 Cf. Statement by Southern Regional council, September 19, 1948 (Associated Press 
reports). 

94 Ullrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, p. 163. 

95 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 933; cf. Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States, Tables 
33-47, pp. 621-632. 

96 Frazier, ibid., p. 482. 

97 Phillips, op. cif., p. 205. Cf. Frazier, passim. 

98° Frazier, op. cit., p. 482. 

99 Ibid., p. 483. Elsewhere Frazier shows three distinct reactions passed on by Negro parents 
to children: submissive accommodation, hostility and a defensive rationalization, the second 
marking the mass of Negro families. Negro Youth at the Crossways, pp. 39-69. 

100 Myrdal, op. cit., 934. 

101 Weaver puts the blame for poor Negro housing chiefly on segregation, either as cause or 
condition, The Negro Ghetto, pp. 261ff. 
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forces have blighted Negro family life is at least indirectly due to segrega- 


tion.102 


Once more, the picture is etched sharply in black and white, though 
both races profess the Christ Who taught union and charity as the one un- 
mistakeable sign of loyalty to Him. Since the South is overwhelmingly 
Protestant, 95 per cent of Negro church membership (roughly 6,800,000) is 
estimated to be Protestant. All are in segregated churches; only less than one- 
half of one per cent are listed in ‘‘white” Protestant congregations.'°? White 
Protestant denominations generally organize their southern Negro units into 
separate synods or presbyteries. Some of the northern denominations in the 
abolitionist crusade 100 years ago'°4 today have adapted themselves to the 
multiple consequences of segregation, slavery’s substitute.1°5 The Methodists, 
with a greater Negro membership than all other religious bodies combined, 
divide the county geographically yet provide a sixth district composed almost 
entirely of Negro membership and evidently based on the principle of racial 
segregation. Pope finds that ‘‘the degree of segregation in hospitals, colleges, 
theological seminaries, public eating places, social agencies and other enter- 
prises under denominational control appears to be even greater than in the 
life of the churches, themselves.’’105 


The tremendous expansion of Negro denominations after the Civil War 
was not purely voluntary, for the Negro Protestant had been virtually ex- 
pelled from many white churches and absolutely subordinated and segregated 
in others.107 Today about 6,000,000 Negroes belong to their own separate 
denominations, two-thirds of them Baptist.10¢ The greatest obstacles to Prot- 
setant interracial cooperation and eventful reunion are apathetic consciences 
and cultural inertia, but leaders feel that with steadily clearer goals and 
a more effective plan of action, their ‘‘new contrition” and “new determina- 


103 Survey by Frank Loescher for Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America cited by 
Liston Pope, ““The Protestant Experience,” Survey Graphic, 36 (1947): 59. 

104 Pope, ibid., p. 60. 

105 Ibid. 

106 Ibid. 

107. F. X. Curran, S. J., Major Trends in American Church History; Woodson, op. cit., p. 389; 
Franklin, op. cit., p. 305. 

108 Negro Yearbook. 
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tion to overcome one of the greatest sins of the churches” will achive a 
Christian 

Between Roman Catholic doctrine, which declares that social or religious 
policies like segregation contradict the natural unity and equality of man- 
kind.1:° and the practice which prevails in many dioceses, has developed an 
unfortunate and scandalous lag. This has been pointed out by LaFarge,' 
Dunne,''2 de Hueck,'!3 Gilligan,14 the present writer''5 and many others. 
Four loose types of segregation are found still: 1. the traditional, a paternal- 
istic survival from slavery days, now rather rare; 2. compensatory, an alter- 
native to no missionary effort; 3. planned or rationalized, which scarcely 
differs from general social patterns, and 4. voluntary segregation, as in all- 
Negro sisterhoods."'6 Naturally the second and third types are more wide- 
spread, though the integration movement grows steadily.''7 

Observers feel than interest in Catholic non-segregation policy has 
spread since the admission of Negroes into St. Louis University in 1944. Re- 
cent developments in the St. Louis parochial school system have likewise stim- 
ulated discussion and provided a model for other sections. In the South, 
Catholic education has always been segregated, so that until recently the 
Catholic Negro child has received little attention.''® 


109. Pope, article cited. Compare statements by Methodist convention in Massachusetts, World 
Council of Churches meeting at Amsterdam recently and various American Protestant groups 
(Negro press reports). 

110. Pius XII, The Unity of Human Society, n. 35: Sertum Laetitiae. 

111. The Race Question and the Negro. 

112. “The Short Case,” Commonweal, 43 (1946) 494-497. 

113. Friendship House and Dear Bishop, passim. 

114. “Race Relations and Human Rights,” Inferracial Review, 19 (1946) 150-153. 

115. “Strategy vs. Tragedy,” America, 76 (1947): 545-546; “Short Memory, Lulled Conscience,” 
America, 78 (1948): 711-713. 

116. LaFarge, “The Roman Catholic Experience,” Survey Graphic, 36 (1947) :61-65, p. 62. Cf. 
J. E. Ciesluk, National Parishes in the United States, Ch. 4, Art. 6, “Parishes for Colored People.” 
117 Ibid.; Alexander Lecdie, $.V.D., “Interracial Progress,” Interracial Review, 20 (1947) 


121-123; Austin Chachere, M.S.Ss.T., “Negro Priests in the United States,” Interracial Review, 
19 (1946): 22-24. Cf. The Interracialist, Bulletin of the Race Relations Conference, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

118 Sister M. Gonzaga, op. cif.; Mother M. Agatha, “Catholic Education and the Negro,” 
chapter reprinted from Essays on Catholic Education in the United States, edited by R. J.. 
Deferrari, Washington, 1942. 
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Although only four states, Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Ten. 
nessee,"'? have laws forbidding the mingling of races in any type of school, 
public or private, Catholics schools in those sections have not challenged the 
laws and in the remaining southern states Catholic educators, unhampered 
by law at least, apparently are satisfied with segregationist policies. Such 
practices have set the color bar upon vocations in the South, with only two 
interracial groups of sisters (both cloistered) and no communities of men ad- 
mitting candidates of both races.'20 As segregation fall under the judgment 
of philosophy and theology, and its non-Catholic, anti-social nature appears to 
those who reflect upon it, a measure of improvement gradually follows, 
Witness the recent slow opening of several dozen novitiates, seminaries and 
convents to Negro applicants outside the South.'2! 

More attention centers today on basic aspects of social problems than 
ever before. An eminent theologian, Rev. John Courtney Murray, S. J., has 
emphasized the unity of goal and community of means which all Christians 
must acknowledge.'22 Developing Pius XI’s thought,'23 Father Murray ex- 
plains that a man as citizen must live his supernatural life in the world’s 
institutions, with the institutions necessarily conditioning his life.'24 


“Consequently, both by reason of their relation to his destiny and by reason of this 
relation to them, the Christian has the responsibility to see to the creation of conditions 
that will be favorable to his movement towards eternal life. . . . Institutions that 
violate justice and charity are a manner of institutionalized sin, and a force for 
personal sin.”125 

Father Murray therefore holds each Christian responsible for the inertia 


of unfavorable social conditions and obligated to contribute to their im- 
provement and cure. The virtualities of Christian faith, far from being ex- 
hausted by personal piety, demand an attack on organized injustice in all its 


forms and “demand positive action to establish and secure such institutions in 


119 Mangum, op. cif., p. 103. 

120 Statistics in St. Augustine’s Messenger, June-July, 1948. These compare favorably with 
the meager figure reported by Anthony C. O’Flynn, S. J., “Bishops Speak on G.I. Vocations,” 
The Priest 2 (April, 1946): 21-27. 

121. O'Flynn, The Priest, loc. cit. 

122. “The Roman Catholic Church,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 256 (1948): 36-42. Cf, the same author’s long article in Theological Studies, § 
(1944) 43-75, especially 66-75, “Towards a Theology for the Layman.” 

123. Reconstruction of the Social Order, n. 43. 

124. Romano Guardini,The Church and the Catholic, pp. 11ff., treats this point more fully. 


125. Murray, ibid. 
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the temporal order as will be favorable to the growth of the seed of eternal 
life planted in baptism.’"'26 Such reasoning, while it is new to many Ameri- 
can ears, is but a logical, natural application of termendous statements made 
in the papal encyclicals of recent years, all drawn from philosophy and theol- 


ogy. 
The only true progress of society'27 must move toward an ideal of hu- 


man community built upon social justice and human equality, per- 
vaded by charity and solidarity.12¢ In an official letter addressed to every 


Catholic in the world Pius XII summed up: 
a 
“. .. As our great predecessor, Leo XIII, wisely taught in the Encyclical Immortale 
Dei, it was the Creator’s will that civil sovereignty should regulate social life after the 
dictates of an crder changeless in its universal principles; should facilitate the attain-ment 
in the temporal order by individuals, of physical, intellectual and moral perfections; and 
should aid them to reach their supernatural end.129 


The Church's unity is to be reflected in the unity of civil society, where 
rights and freedoms'3° are to be protected, opportunity for the perfection 
of intellect to be accorded all, power and resources and industry each to 
contribute to the perfection of man’s social living.'3' It is serious error to 
admit estrangement and divisiveness here. 

We have shown by brief, factual surveys that the American Negro 
suffers many restrictions and injustices through racial segregation. These 
consequences affect his complete activity, from birth to death. Now Cath- 
olic theology traditionally has held that permanent extreme poverty is detri- 


126. Ibid. 

127. Reconstruction of the Social Order, nn. 88, 136, 137; The Unity of Human Society, nn. 
a8, 45, 38, 39; 95. 

128. The Unity of Human Society, n. 38; Atheistic Communism, passim; Christian Education 
of Youth, passim; Kingship of Christ, nn. 9,20. 

129. The Unity of Human Society, n. 38. 

130. Reconstruction of the Social Order, n. 25; Atheistic Communism, nn. 41-55. 

131. Since for contemporary white supremacists, as for slave-holders in the past, social control 
depends on force, coercion and a system of etiquette based on inordinate racial pride in one class 
and submission and loyalty in the other (cf. Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States, 
p. 480), positive social interaction is nullified by the policy of segregation. Thus the white race 
refuses to communicate its civic, economic, educational, health and religious privileges, leaving 
the minority to a slow,unaided, heroic progress. White-supremacists therefore deny the common- 
sense universal observation that each community to which a person belongs family, village, 
nation or federation of nations — contributes to his perfection, for thus he makes contact with 
humanity and accessible culture. 
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mental to the spiritual interests of the victim.'s2 St. Thomas himself held 
that a moderate degree of material comfort is normally necessary for a 
virtuous life,133 and the Popes also have said the same.'34 In segregation, 
the life of the Negro is incomplete; the institution of segregation is inhuman 
and the practice of virtue often demands heroism. 

Consequently, ‘racial segregation, a division primarily and essentially 
harmful to the proper normal conditions of human life precisely because of 
its principle of divisiveness and implied inferiority, is as foreign to social 
life and Christian unity as sin. Acknowledged in its true nature, segregation 
is incompatible with Christian living, foguntil it loses its influence on Christ- 
ians there can result only conflict and mutual ignorance, stultifying and bru- 
talizing social practices, a constant denial and practical frustration of the 


Gospel’s insistence on human unity. 


“132 Peter McKevitt, The Plan of Society, p. 43. 


133 S7., Il, 40, 3. 

134 Reconstruction of the Social Order, nn. 58-63, 75, 135; Sacred Heart and World Distress, 
n. 7; Atheistic Communism, particularly n. 53. Many recent statements by Pius XII refer to 
minimum needs of individuals, for istance, in a speech to public finance leaders: “The financial 
system of the state should reorganize the economic situation in such a manner as to assure the 
people the material conditions of life indispensable for attaining the supreme end assigned by 
their Creator: development of their intellectual, spiritual and religious life.” Chicago New World, 
Oct. 8, 1948. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
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Family Size of Catholic Graduates 


SISTER MARY CANISIA, 8. S. N. D. 


N THE DECEMBER issue of The Journal of Heredity Dr. Clarence 
| Gamble published the results of a survey of the College birthrates. The 
purpose of this study which had been sponsored by the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau was: 
(1) to assemble comparative counts of the marriages and the 
children of college graduates, and 
(2) using the results to bring to the attention of intelligent 
people the fact that their children, intensely needed for 
the nation’s future, are insufficient.” 

Dr. Gamble points out that highly-trained specialists are needed in this 
technological age and that “the greatest single reservoir of those possessing 
the requisite abilities — the ability to plan, to guide, to execute with intelli- 
gence — is the group of college-trained citizens.” Of course we know that 
not all intelligent people go to college — and not all college people are ex- 
ceptionally intelligent — but in ever-increasing numbers the positions of 
power and leadership in our country are going to college graduates. It is 
important, then, to examine the reproduction rates and to find to what ex- 
tent college graduates are providing for replacement in the ranks of leader- 
ship and influence. 

According to the 1940 U. S. Census the average number of children born 
to women who had only four years of formal education was 4 1/3, Eighth 
grade graduates averaged 2.9. High school graduates had an average of 
1 3/4 child per graduate. These figures indicate that, taken as a whole, the 
college graduates are not by any means reproducing themselves. 

The Population Reference Bureau has been studying these trends for 
several years and has annually sent out questionnaires to the married gradu- 
ates of the 25th and 10th reunion classes of the participating colleges and 
universities. These classes were selected because the families of the older 
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class are nearly completed and the returns from the younger class indicate 


recent trends. 


The 1921 report of graduates of women’s colleges shows a range of 
children per reporting graduate from .13 to 3.12. Only the University of 
Utah and the Utah State Agricultural College show an average above two. 
More than half the colleges are below 1.5, and three have less than one child 


per reporting graduate. 


The 1922 record is worse. The highest average is that of the University 
of Oregon — 2.19 children per reporting woman graduate. All the others 
are below 1.83, and there are six with an average below one. 


Of the 69 colleges and universities participating in the 1923 survey, only 
two have an average of more than two children per married graduate. These 
are Utah State Agricultural College and William Penn College in Iowa. The 
College of St. Elizabeth, New Jersey, is fourth in rank with 1.85 children 
per married graduate. Fifty-six colleges have an average of less than 1.5—and 
seventeen have less than one child per married graduate. Naturally, the 
average per married graduate reporting is higher in every case. Fifteen re- 
ported an average above two. Rosary college is highest in this group with an 
average of three. Only one reported an average below one. In the analysis 
of these reports the “average per married graduate” is obtained by dividing 
the total number of children reported by the total number of married grad- 
uates of the college. Unquestionably, the results will not always show a true 
picture. We have probably all had some experience in sending out question. 
naires — and hoping to get them back From my own experience with the 
family questionnaire which will be analyzed later, I found that some mothers 
- of small families did not fill out the questionnaire because they thought their 
one or two would not materially affect the results. On the other hand, some 
mothers with the largest families just could not find time to fill it out. They 
were too busy taking care of the children. In spite of the inadequacies of 
statistics based on questionnaires, I feel that the study of these reports has 
some value and that it is worthy of the time we give to it. 


The comparison of the figures of the early twenties with the 1938 rec- 
ord is extremely interesting. The highest rate was again held by Utah State 
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Agricultural College — with an average of 1.85 per graduate reporting. St. 
Mary’s, Indiana jumped away up to third place with an average of 1.63 per 
graduate and 2.16 per graduate reporting. There were only six colleges with 
an average above 1.5 — and there were thirty-two under one, but in many 
cases the average for the ten-year group ran very little below that of the 
twenty-five-year group. The children per married graduate for all partici- 
pating colleges was 1.10 in 1938 as compared with 1.23 in 1923. For all 
graduates reporting the average was 1.48 in 1938 as compared with 1.66 in 
1923. This average was 1.43 in 1921 and 1.35 in 1922. 


Among the five highest ranking colleges in all categories studied for 
the class of 1922, the College of New Rochelle holds second place with 1.83 
children per graduate; first place in children per married graduate with any 
children. (2.84). The College of St. Catherine holds third place in this cate- 
gory in 1921 — with an average of three children per graduate with any 
children. 


Many people are justly concerned about the birth rates among college 
graduates, Dr. Gamble sees a “ray of hope’ in the extensive use of birth 
control! He writes: ‘The selective force of birth control is now strongly 
operative among the intellegent and the educated, consequently we may see 
in this component of the population a gradual increase in the parental in- 
stinct in the future generations. This process will be slow — perhaps too 
slow to avoid engulfment of plus-genes for intelligence by the more rapidly 
multiplying children-by-chance group. The obvious expedient to give such 
selective forces time to act would be to reduce the multiplication of the latter 
group by a democratization of the means whereby the intelligent and educat- 
ed have held their reproduction in check.” 


In other words — since the college graduates are not reproducing them- 
selves, the non-college group must be encouraged to limit their families — 
for fear they will “possess the land’’! It is distressing to see the constant re- 
currence of the suggestion that the wise and the intelligent limit their fam- 
ilies and only the ignorant have even reasonably large families. And can 
you see how the limitation of the family in one generation will lead to an 


increase in the parental instinct in future generations? 
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Dr. Gamble does suggest two significant means to increase the birthrate 
among college graduates: 

(1) to make our tax more equitable with inducements to parents 
in proportion to their income, and 

(2) to educate the potentially good parents in the value and de- 
sirability of their children. 

I was particularly interested in the Population Reference Bureau study 
in view of a survey we conducted last year, among Mount Mary College 
Graduates. I have been asked to give an account of our findings as a sample 
of birthrates among Catholic college graduates. The questionnaire sent to 
our alumnae was quite simple. We asked their birthplace and date of birth; 
the place of birth of their parents; the number of their brothers and sisters; 
the date of their own marriage; the names and ages of their children; whether 
they ever lived in a rural area and, if so, how long; whether they worked out- 
side the home after marriage — and how long. We found that, in the Class 
of 1930, 25% were married by the end of the seventh year. The percent is 
still 75. 8% of the Class of 1931 were married in the first year — and 90% 
by the end of the tenth. 10% of the Class of 1932 were married in the first 
year and 53% by the end of the tenth. These were depression years! In the 
Class of 1933, 11% were married in the first year and 73% by the tenth. In 
the Class of 1934, 20% were married in the first year 80% by the tenth. The 
war probably had something to do with that as the rate increased rapidly in 
the years between 1940 and 1944. In the class of 1935, 20% were 
married in the first year and 80% by the end of the tenth. The Class of 1936 
was affected adversely by the war. In the first year after graduation 13% were 
married and 72% by the end of the tenth year. 9% of the 1937 Class were 
married by the end of the first year and 75% by the end of the tenth. In the 
class of 1938, 10% were married in the first year and 80% by the end of the 
tenth. 22% of the Class of 1939 were married in the first year and the 
percentage is now 78%. The Class of 1940 started with 10% in the first 
year and by now 82% are married. We see the effects of the war again in 
the Class of 1941 which had 12% married at the end of the first year and 
only 63% at this time. The Class of 1942 also shows a lower rate — 15% 
at the end of the first year and 61% at the present time. The Class of 1943 
started out with a better rate — 20% the first year — and now, after only 
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five years, has 78% married. The Class of 1944 cilmbed from 26% at the end 
of the first year to 76% this year. 54% of the class of 1945, 55% of the class 
of 1946, and 33% of the class of 1947 are married. 27% of the class of 1948 
were engaged at the time of graduation and 18% are already married. This 
has been quite a long list of percentages, but I think they have some signifi- 
cance. You can see in them the effects of depression, prosperity, the war, 
and the postwar period. More and more girls are being married within a 
very few years after finishing college. Ninety-nine of our alumnae were mar- 
ried last year and 90 this year. 


Predominantly our alumnae live in cities or towns, but there is an ap- 
preciable representation from rural areas. Recently — because of growing 
families and cramped housing facilities — quite a number have moved to 
farms or to the suburbs of cities. There is no conspicuous difference be- 
tween the size of urban and rural families, or between families of the dif- 
ferent national backgrounds. 


Sizes of families range from one to ten children — the largest group 
having two children, followed by those with one, three, and four, There 
is a large number of five, six and seven children families. The largest has 
ten children, the oldest of whom is eleven years old. The next in size consists 
of eight children with the oldest eight years of age. There are nine sets of 
twins, 

Of the twenty-eight alumnae who were only children at home, just two 
do not have families. Most of them have two to four children, although the 
number varies from one to eight. 

The part of the survey we found most interesting is the birth rate by 
years. The alumnae who were married in 1930 and whose questionnaires were 
returned have an average of four children. For those married in 1931, the 
average is 3.3; for 1932 — 3.1; 1933 — 3; 1934 — 3.53; 1935 — 3.1; 1936 
3.8; 1937 — 2.8; 1938 — 2.9; 1939 — 3; 1940 — 2.87; 1941 — 2.64; 1942 
2.3; 1943 — 2.1; 1944 — 2; 1945 — 1.8; 1946 — 1.2; 1947 —1. We must 
realize, of course, that most of these families are still growing in number, as 
there are very many relatively recent marriages and the children are still 
quite young. 

Approximately 10% of the alumnae worked outside the home after 
marriage, but for a relatively short time. This condition existed particularly 
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during the war. Seventeen reported that they are still working part-time. 

We have probably all found that our graduates are carrying on remark- 
ably well in raising their families and in giving their children a good Cath- 
olic training in their homes, but they are doing so in the face of great handi- 
caps — shortage of housing, public opinion, the appeal of an easy life, in- 
security. They need all the encouragement we can give. They are helped 
tremendously by the congratulations of the Sisters; by a St. Gerard Medal 
sent when a new baby is coming or a medal of Our Lady when he or she 
arrives; by the fuss made over the babies on their first visit to the College; by 
the interest in their pictures; by the “sunshine letters” of alumnae officers, 
by the family picnic, by baby day. 

The anti-family group has a zeal worthy of a better cause. One of our 
girls who was married this fall received a penny postal — written in ink — 
with the message “] hope you will call me up sometime’ — giving a telephone 
number, The card was signed ‘Frances.’ The girl called the number pre- 
suming it belonged to one of the many girls she knew with that name — 
only to find that she called the Planned Parenthood Society headquarters. 
A persuasive voice insisted that she owed it to herself to enjoy life unhamper- 
ed by children until she would be better prepared to take care of them. The 
girl let her talk until she had a good idea of her propaganda technique — and 
then told her she was not interested. Evidently this group checks marriage 
and birth announcements for prospective “customers.” Following birth 
announcements the Planned Parenthood representatives in Milwaukee tele- 
phone, send “‘literature’’, and even make personal visits to ‘‘help” the mother 
so “it won't happen again.” These attacks are much easier to meet than the 
more subtle attack of ridicule and pity which so many of our good young 
mothers have to face from the young — and the older women — with whom 
they associate in their social circle. They are carrying on valiantly, thank God, 
and their intrepid courage is worth any sacrifice we are called upon to make 
in the training of these future mothers of a spiritually sturdy race. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Use of Analogical Conceptualization 
In Sociology 


JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C. PP. 


HE PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY and definitions in any science 
is of critical importance. Likewise, the definition of the science it- 
self — the field or area of phenomena with which it is concerned as 

wel as the special viewpoint, frame of reference, or "formal object” of the 
science must be clearly stated or confusion will be the chief fruit of all en- 
deavor. This is easily accepted, and to insist upon the theoretical ideal of 
‘science’ would only lay one open to the charge of being an apostle of the 
obvious. 

Yet, in the science of sociology there is nowhere, it seems, a clearly 
stated, or anywhere near generally accepted order of terminological defini- 
tion, nor is the problem or question ciearly and universally answered: “What 
is sociology?” To a serious beginner and inquirer in this science it sometimes 
may appear as a slightly exaggerated paradox that there is no science of 
sociology but only a large group of sociologists and that the phenomenon is 
the result of infiltration into intellectual life of that American indivfdualism 
which is so glaring in economics and politic$. All this may be expected as 
the normal concomitant to the adolescence of a science. But from another 
viewpoint, such an explanation, too, is unacceptable and altogether facile. It 
may be merely writing blank checks on the future. 

The problem of definition and the “direction” which sociology is to 
take already has deep historical roots. Comte conceived of sociology as “‘soc- 
ial physics,” capable of finding and demonstrating the “laws” which govern 
social phenomena, as “natural laws’’ govern the phenomena of the natural 
sciences.!. Again, Durkheim assumed sociology to be that body of science, 
proceeding by induction, which deals with “social reality” further assuming 


1. Ralph Hofstader, Social Darwinism, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945, 
Pp. 
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but never demonstrating empirically or otherwise that society has a reality 
over and above that of its individual members.2 

These are but two of very many evidently different points of departure. 
The fact that either or any one of these may be the beginning of paths lead- 
ing far from one another becomes very clear when conclusions are approach- 
ed and especiaily when sociology turns from science to art for practical con- 
siderations and application. 

In the course of sociology’s evolution from Comte to the contemporaries, 
three courses have emerged — three “types” of sociology have their devotees 
and defenders. first, the historico-philosophical group which emphasizes 
cultural traditions as ‘‘explanations” of and justification for the social phen- 
omena of today; second, the factor-situation school which plays upon the 
correlations between economic, geographical and political factors and social 
phenomena. Finally, and most recently, the structure-analytic school, be- 
traying strong affinity and sympathy with psychological and psychiatric con- 
cepts in an attempt to understand and “‘see,” totally or in part, social phen- 
omena as “structure,” change of ‘‘structure,”’ or conflict and genialty of 


” 


“structure.” To each of these three lines of sociological thought reference 
will be made more fuly below. 

Important to note here is the fact that each of these trends has its own 
more or less characteristic “line” of ‘crminclogy or concepts which are ad- 
vanced to handle the data of observation. It is a truism to say that adequate 
conceptualiztion is necessary in any scientific study. However, the validity 
of concepts in any of these various “‘sociologies” is a sore problem which 
some scientific methodologists attempt to evade with the claim that con- 
cpts are merely “tools,” making no demands that they measure up pre- 
cisely to any actual thing (data, phenomenon). This is an error as ancient 
as man’s history. Nominalism is of no help to science, for if tools (concepts) 
have no actual content of reality, then sociology gives no knowledge of the 
actual social universe. On the contrary it is mere verbal illusion, giving no 
guarantee of a rapprochement of the mind to the worth, which rapproche- 
ment is another name for truth. 

Concepts in physics and biology, to take but two of the natural sciences, 
are certainly not merely tools.” In physics the concept “ether” represents a 


2. cf. Simon Deploige, The Conflict Between Ethics and Sociology, St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Co., 1938, Chapter V. 
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given reality (something existing outside the mind) whose existence is posited 
to account for the transmission of light through space, or as the intervening 
factor accounting for the discreteness of sub-atomic particles. However 
“true” this may be as physics theory the fact remains that “ether” in the mind 
of the physicist corresponds to a real thing outside of his mind. In biology, 
protoplasm, cells, tissue, all these are concepts which have objective signi- 
ficance. They are objectively valid, which means that they make it possible 
for the human mind to lay hold of things in the extra-mental world. And 
when the mind so lays hold of things the mind is spoken of as having truth, 
or knowledge, or “being informed.” Truth becomes, therefore, but the rap- 
prochement of the mind to reality by means of adequate concepts. 

When a body of such concepts is built up or “ordered,” so that it is not 
just a scattering of hollow verbiage, but on the contrary serves to make the 
interrelatedness of things (given phenomena) apparent to the mind, such an 


ordering is called a science. 


All this is quite readily evident in the case of natural science, physics, 
biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics and allied areas. As a matter of 
historical record they triumphed during the 18th and 19th century precisely 
because their concepts measured up to reality and through these concepts the 
minds of men were able to wield and direct reality into combinations of 
“applied science,” into technology, into medicine, into a hundred related 
fields, giving to mankind an advance of health and wealth never before ex- 
perienced. 


It was under the enthusiasm for science which these advances created 
that social science had its beginning. Procedures so successful in physical 
science, concepts measuring up to reality here, and in a sense, enabling men 
to control nature, were assumed possible of exerting the same control if 
applied to the realm of human behavior. Hence the transfer of empirical 
method and the concepts derived from its influence (largely but not ex- 
clusively) into the ream of social phenomena with the conscious or un- 
conscious expectation that equal success would follow in controlling matters 
of a social nature, crime, delinquency, revolution, war.? 


3. Nicholas Timasheff, “Definitions in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LIII, Nov. 1947. 
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Transference or Reduction 
There is little room to doubt the fact of this transference. An exhaustive 
demonstration has no point here, but initially it would seem that sociology 
has borrowed almost without exception its terminology and conceptual 
schemes from some one or combination of physical sciences. All terms like 


frame of reference,* polarity, mobility, distance, periodicity, incidence, focus, 
ecology, gravity, character, pattern, cell, cycle, organism, evolution, struc- 
ture, area, institution, have been taken from physics, biology, most lately 
from psychology following Freud, and with the prefix “social” used to build 
a science of sociology. 

Scientists cannot be denied their right of adapting after borrowing their 
concepts, nor are there limitations as to where they may borrow them. But 
here our problem becomes perhaps clearest: what is the validity of these con- 
cepts in their new context? More often than not, perhaps, they are valid in 
physics, biology, chemistry. But an added problem arises when they are 
taken from psychology, a field in which few concepts are crystallized suf- 


ficiently for universal use; borrowing from this science is simply borrowing 
more uncertainty for sociology.s 

Perhaps the point of inquiry will be still more pointed from this ques- 
tion: does it follow that because distance between two objects (in physics) 
can be measured in feet and inches, that there is such a thing as social distance 
to be measured in terms of attitudes, or in terms of income as between upper 
and lower classes? If this is assumed to be useful and studies made upon the 
assumption follow, do these studies have and deserve credit -as science in the 
same sense as research in the physical sciences and they are giving the human 
mind the same kind of knowledge and certainty as the physical sciences? 

Again, because biologically an organism is structured, that is, it has cells, 
tissues, organs placed one outside the other in an orderly fashion (hierarch- 
ically) is it valid and permissible (in the name of scence) to speak of society 


as structured? Or is this reading into social phenomena, transferring into 


4. For an interesting use of this particular term admittedly from physics but used in a social 
psychological context cf., Muzafer Sheriff, The Psychology of Social Norms, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1940, ch. III. 

5. Seme indications of the shortcomings of this borrowing are plainly stated by Abram 


Kardiner, “The Concept of Basic Personality Structure as an Operational Tool in the Social 
Sciences,” in The Science of Man in the World Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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the realm of social science, preconceptions of a biological origin and nature? 

If it is alleged that the terms are used with reservations and with proper 
adjustment then inquiry must be made and explicit criteria established up- 
on which the transference is made. For it is quite conceivable and under- 
standable that not every concept is useful when transferred; the point may 
seem obvious but to establish why is not. 

These difficulties are brought into even sharper focus when terms from 
psychology are transferred and sociology is reduced to its fundamental pos- 


tulates. Cases in point are such terms as “ego ideal,” “personality structure,” 
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“role,” ‘“‘status,” “behavior pattern.” Even in their original (psychological) 
contexts they are not clear, precise, and assuredly adequate. Again the origin 
of the last three in particular, and the ‘‘definitions” given to them by Ralph 
Linton and Ruth Benedict in particular, are heavily loaded with Freudian 
preconceptions. Seldom is there any attempt at logical definition (genus and 
species), but only description of what is sometimes meant in the use of terms. 
In fact, one lays himself open to charges of ‘metaphysical mysticism” if he 
insists upon clear definition. Further, this psychological school is internally 
divided between the strict followers of Freud, the followers of Adler, and 
most lately the group following Karen Horney, Eric Fromm, and Abram 
Kardiner, injecting strong cultural determinism into interpretations of Freud. 
If sociology borrows univocally from such precarious (it matters little how 
popular they might be) positions as these, is it not indeed treading dangerous 
grounds and jeapordizing its own repute and autonomy ? 

Yet, as precarious as this transfer or reduction of the terms of one 
science into another science might be, as dangerous as it might be for a social 
science to analyze its data and proceed “in terms of” this or that, nothing is 
more common. It is particularly dangerous and precarious because terms 
may or may not have validity permanently in a given field of origin, and 
when transferred to another field completely change, be inadequate, and nev- 
er-the-less enjoy a certain acceptance and pseudo-validity because of a real or 
alleged success in nother field. Sociology then comes to have validity not in 
its own right, but by ascription. 

This statement of the problem might seem very negative and destruc- 
tive. There is another side, however, which must be developed. It does 
seem possible to explain many of these difficulties and to work toward a very 
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wide and useful range of concepts in sociology on this theoretical level once 
the meaning and consequence of a theory of analogy are made clear. Once 
the validity and scope of analogical conceptualization is admitted, a firm 
basis and a certain clarity appear in the concepts of these schools. More 
important, certain extensions of sociological investigation become legitimate 
and profitable upon the same theoretical basis. 

The Nature of Analogys 

Scientific writing, consciously or unconsciously, uses concepts very often 
in. different ways, with logical comprehension and extension differing ever 
so slightly. One who follows with inattention the context of these concepts, 
which gives the clue to shifts, might easily lose contact with the writer's 
meaning, or draw conclusions and inferences which are not intended. 

When, however, a physicist speaks of force, he may mean the force of 
water, electricity, or the force of a falling rock. Note though, while there 
are three manifestations of force, in each case the concept force itself has 
the same basic meaning, the same significance; this is to say that the same 
reality is spoken of exactly, though it may be generated by water, by a dy- 
namo, or by a rock falling. Always the meaning of force is the same; the 
term is being used to enable the mind to grasp the same fundamental thing 
manifested in varying media. This is the univocal use of the concept. 

Similarly, a biologist uses the term organism, referring to an amoeba or 
to a very highly integrated object such as a man’s body. In all cases the term 
relates the mind to the same fundamental reality, cells, tissues, organs, built 
or placed into a living, functional unit. The term is used. to mean always 
this same organization univocally. 

There is another way of using terms or concepts, not for scientific pur- 
poses, (if science does use this means it is clearly invalid), which is totally 
opposite. This is equivocation — double-talk. It is really quite obvious 
that a double-meaning use of concepts in scientific writing is inadmissible 
since equivocation gves no rational, consistent approach to reality (truth). 
Thus, an extreme example, if an ornithologist studying pigeons actually gives 
data concerning, and means by that term, a chorus girl, he is obviously not 
dealing with a subject relevant to his field. Similarly, the concepts “mine” 


6. It should be quite clear from the context that analogical conceptualization and the argument 
from analogy are by no means identical. The latter is no concern of this paper, since its 
validity and limitatinos follow the very nature of analogy itself which is of primary concern. 
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(origin of coal) and “mine” (possessive pronoun) are equivocal. While the 
term is exactly the same in equivocation, the significance is totally different. 
The third use of concepts, by analogy, has the greatest relevance for 
social science and the problem posed. Two possibilities are present in the 
use of analogy. 
Analogy of Attribution 

In common speech, the anchor is the sign of hope; a dove, the sign of 
peace; the blinded goddess the sign of justice. All these are examples of the 
analogy of attribution. Anchor, in the first example is a concept applicable 
to any number of singular, individual items, similarly, hope is applicable to 
many singular acts, emotional manifestations, which are named or represented 
under that term. Whence, then, the association of anchor to hope in the 
minds of men? 

Certainly, by taking a cold empiric look at an anchor and at the same 
time at an individual man hoping, one would not establish a test-tube con- 
nection between the two, Yet, commonly, men attribute qualities, sense per- 
ceptible (hence empiric), of an anchor to at least some qualities of an act of 
hope. The mind sees or intuits the likeness, the similarity of these sense- 
data, and attributes the qualities of one object to another, thereby mentally 
establishing a relationship. 

This is not merely mental construct; there is an extra-mental, real, ob- 
jective basis, namely: the sense perceptible data or phenomena. Hence, 
through the analogy of attribution something new is known. If the mind 
were capable of seeing only the qualities of “stability” in the anchor, and 
“stability” only in an act of hope, separately, but not the interrelatedness of 
the two, something would be lacking, particularly in men’s artistic leanings. 
Barren indeed would be much of mankind's appreciation and knowledge of 
things were these interrelations totally without significance. 

The precise basis for the mind making the connection, or noting the 
similarity (relationship) is outside the mind itself, namely, the fact of sta- 
bility in both analogues. Hence, the knowledge by such analogy is factual, 
real. A certain “truth” is attained in that the mind is in rapport with things. 

Analogy of Proportionality 

An easily evident description of the function of this kind of proportion- 

ality in the use of concepts is the term “king” as applied to the ruler of a 
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realm, and a lion. Zoologists may dispute the popular saying that a lion is 
“king of the jungle,” but this is merely to dispute whether or not a lion de- 
serves, in the popular estimation, his proportion of kingship.7_ The propor- 
tion can be visualized in a fashion mathematically : 
A : B equals A’ : B’ 

where A is the man and B his realm of men, and A’ the lion and B’ his realm 
of the jungle. Important here is the fact that not only does the mind make 
(attribute) the relationship. Lions rule jungles as a king does his realm 
whether the mind intuits the fact or not, whereas in the analogy of attribu- 
tion, the mind creates, so to speak, the relationship between hope and anchor: 
the relationship does not exist totally independent of the mind. In propor- 
tionality, the relationships already exist in the objects and because it exists 
the mind ‘sees’ but does not “‘create.’ It is the relationship of proportion 
which the mind gathers, not merely the qualities in the analogue upon which 
the mind constructs the relationship. 

Which of these two types of analogy are used so extensively in socio- 
logy is of great importance, but in another context. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of the initial problem to establish that sociological concepts are 
simple analogies, and not the univocal terms found in physical science. 


Specific Indications of Analogical 
Conceptualization in Sociology 
Unfortunately, analogy has a manner of creeping into human thoughts 
almost unnoticed, and conclusions reached by means of arguments based upon 
the analogy ali too easily, consciously or unconsciously, follow. 
In a section above, brief notice was given to a whole group of sociologists 


7. Should a Zoologist completely demonstrate the falsity of this popular analogy it would be 
a fine example of what happens so often in sociological controversy — the breakdown of a 
supposed analogy in the course of time and close study. ‘The success and prestige of the bio- 
logical sciences since Warwin’s day led many, if not most, social scientists to equate human 
behavior with that of the lower animals and to explain social institutions as the expression of 
a serics of universal instincts. Marriage was equated with animal mating, housebuilding with 
nesting behavior, government with rule of the herd by the strongest male. The marked 
parallels between the social behavior of ant, bees, wasps, and termites and the cultural behavior 
of man appeared especially convincing. However, the progress of science began to show increasingly 
the importance of learning habits . . . (and) demonstrated beyond possibility of rebuttal that 
human behavior shows infinite variation from society to society and perpetual change in any one 
society as it exists through time, instead of the identity and persistency demanded by an instinct 


theory.” George Murdock, ““The Common Denominator of Cultures” in The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton, New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. p. 126. 
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classified there as “the factor-situation school.” More often, perhaps, this 
group is spoken of as the Ecological School. Among them the names Lund- 
berg, Burgess,* McKenzie,? Queen and Thomas,'° are but a few of the out- 
standing. The chief endeavor here seems to be the understanding of human 
relationships in terms of environment, particularly geographical and econom- 
ic. They speak of individuals as niched* in society. Again, they speak of 
centers of gravity, and chart these, using carefully constructed isometric 
maps. 

Lack of space makes it imperative to refrain from further reference to 
their concepts. But even from these the assumption is quite clear: just as 
in botany (plant ecology) a certain correlation exists between a plant and 
its environment, so also with men, both as individuals and as social groups. 
(One would not expect a palm tree to grow in the Arctic, nor, analogously, 
would one expect an Eskimo culture to flourish in the Sahara). Is this not 
plainly the use of conceptualization by analogy, just as, and with equal 
proportion here, the concept “king” is applied to the lion? 

A second group of social scientists already referred to above is the 
culture-tradition or historico-philosophical school. Here, analogical con- 
ceptualization takes a slightly different turn. While this group'? does not 
emphasize the use of physical science terminology, it does not necessarily 
and absolutely avoid it. The writings common and typical of this group, 
rather stress the analogical positions (using heaps of empirical evidence to 
substantiate the analogy) of various cultures, their inter-relations and inter- 
actions in the historical time continuum.'4 As an example of this, Sorokin’s 


8. cf. Robert Park and E. W. Burgess, The City, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
and George A. Lundberg, Leisure: a Suburban Study, New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. 
9. R. D. McKenzie,Readings in Human Ecology, Ann Arbor, George E. Wahr Co., 1934. 

10. Stuart Queen and Lewis Thomas, The City, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 
11. cf. J. Arthur Thompson, “Darwinism and Human Life,” in R. D. McKenzie, op. cit., ch. I. 
12. cf. George Lundberg, Social Research, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1947, 
pp. 322-324. 

13. Some men and works not mentioned in the text but belonging to this group of sociologists 
are: Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, authorized translation by Charles Atkinson, 
New York, A. Knof, 1947; R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926; Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time, New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1937; Hilarie Belloc, The Crisis of Civilization, New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1936; also Amintore Fanfani, Capitalism, Protestantism, Catholicism, London, Sheed and Ward 
(Unicorn Books). 

14. For a very explicit use of this analogical method cf., Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, Chapter 4. 
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use of three basic concepts, ideal types in Max Weber's sense of the term, 
is excellent.'s Sorokin wrote his Cultural Dynamics in terms of the Idealistic, 
Ideational, and Sensate culture types. According io his main thesis, Sensate 
culture (like the modern twentieth century culture) follows an Ideational 
one which was in turn the chronological heir to an Idealistic type. This same 
sequence, he finds in ancient Greece and Rome as well as more recent Euro- 
pean times. 

That these conceptualizations again are based on at least implicit an- 
ology is clear from this consideration: Sensate culture in Greece at a given 
period in her history is not identical (univocal) with Sensate culture in a 
given period of European history of the post-Christian era, but there is a 
likeness (evident from empirical data) between the behavior of the two 
cultures. Knowing our own modern sensate times experientially, enables us 
to “see” and understand this period in Greece, and reciprocally, gives insight 
into our own times. The same terminology fits, positis ponendis, and aptly 
characterizes both cultures, and relates to the mind new knowledge since it 
sees the similarity. Thus analogical conceptualization is the root of, and 
source of this sociological knowledge. 

Allusion must be made to similar conceptualization in the writings of 
Carle Zimmerman, particularly his Family and Civilization..6 The same gen- 
eral thesis proposed here is exemplified in his treatment of the family in his-» 
tory under the concepts: crude trustee, domestic and atomistic family types. 
The fact is, that analogical historical position is the theoretic basis of a cyclic 
view of history and evolution.'7 

This paper is making no pretence to completeness in giving evidence 
of analogy in these various schools, and especially not in regard to the third 
and most recent, the structure-analytic group. Two representatives of this 
school alone will be used to show that analogical conceptualization is im- 
plicitly, if not always explicitly assumed as the basis of theory and research. 

In an essay entitled: “The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic 
Theory in Sociology,” Talcot Parsons suggests and outlines a theory of so- 


ee 


ciological analysis involving such concepts as “role,” “actor-situation” and a 


definition of social structure as a “system of patterned relationships of actors 


15. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York, American Book Co., 1937. 
16. Carle Zimmerman, Family and Civilization, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
17. cf. Jacques Maritain, True Humanism, New York, Scribner and Son, 1938, p. 131. 
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in their capacity as playing roles relative to one another,”'® The ultimate 
basis and foundations of a theory on this level, Parsons says, ‘‘must be derived 
from the science of psychology.” He continues 


Both because the “idiosyncratic” element in the behavior and motivitation of individuals 
is so great and because the levels of abstraction current in psychology have been what 
they have, in general, it has not been possible to derive an adequate theory of the mo- 
tivitation of socially structural mass phenomena through the simple “application” of 
psychological generalizations. The relationship between the psychological level and 
behavior in social systems is complex, but light is thrown on it in terms of the psy- 
chological implications of the conception of role.'9 

Again, Abram Kardiner states explicitly, the analogical conceptualiza- 


tions Freud made of psychoanalysis relative to sociology: 


Among the most valuable suggestions Freud made was that of an analogy between the 
practices of primitive people and neurotic symptoms. Some rather unproductive hy- 
potheses resulted from the pursuit of this analogy to too great lengths; nevertheless, the 
study of the origins of neurotic symptoms in the individual laid a basis for the un- 
derstanding of the minimal adaptive tools of man.2° 

In a slightly different context, the same author says: 


The integration of the two techniques, anthropological and psychological was later 
facilitated by the abandonment of the evolutionary hypothesis explained by the early 
anthropologists. For this was substituted the concept of cultures as functional wholes 

and the study of primitive societies as entities, a point of view of which Malinowski was 

the earliest exponent. All that was gained by the application of the concept of psychol- 
ogical culture pattern to primitive societies was the impression that institutions within 

a society were in large measure consistent with each other and that this consistency 
could be described in terms of analogies with entities found in psychopathology. This 

was a definite gain, but it was not a technique.2! 

Unfortunately, however, Kardiner does not realize, or at least does not 


explicitly advert to the fact that his own theory of “Basic Personality Struc- 
ture” is again another analogy, which indeed might yield certain insights, but 
is no more a technique than the one he criticizes in Malinowski. 

This point has been made by an English historian: 


These metaphorical applications of the processes of inanimate nature to the delineation 
of life, and particularly human life, are perhaps peculiarly dangerous nowadays just be- 
cause they are so much in fashion. Not so long ago, the danger was the other way. 
We used to think of the processes of inanimate nature anthropomorphically, and the 
progress of physical science was seriously hindered until this anthropomorphic, myth- 
ological habit of louking at nature was broken. We have, I think, broken it effectively. 
In our physical science, we are thoroughly on our guard nowadays against the so-called 
18. Talcott Parsons, “The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology” 
in Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by Gurvitch and Moore, New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1945, p. 61. 
19. Ibid. p. 64. 
20. Abram Kardiner, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
21. Ibid., Cf. also George Murdock, op. cit., p. 141. 
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“pathetic fallacy.” But perhaps, in extricating ourselves from the “pathetic fallacy” 
we have fallen unawares into an opposite “apathetic fallacy” — which is every bit as 
fallacious. We tend, because this feels and sounds “‘scientific,” and because science nowa- 
days enjoys prestige, to think and talk about human beings as though they were sticks 
and stones and about life as though it were a stream of radiation or a constellation of 
protons and electrons. This may be a convenient simile, but it is, I am sure, a false 
route, 22 


Some Possible Conclusions 

Thus far it would appear that sociology is and has been a discipline 
(rather than a science strictly so-called) which has been applying scientific 
concepts of one sort or another toward an understanding of human relations 
and behavior, and proceeding to justify the application of these concepts by 
massing empirical data. 

If this is true, then sociology has three most important elements: 1) 
analogical conceptualization; 2) empirical justification; 3) to the purpose 
of understanding human behavior or institutions. 

At the risk of the charge of ‘‘bias”— why are not theological and phil- 
osophical concepts as proper to this discipline analogically as any other? — 
is a question very much in place.23 Logically, their “right” to enter sociology 
is perfectly a pari to the others —- on the basis of analogical conceptuali- 
zation. 

Again, their empirical justification is possible and in some quarters al- 
ready partially realized.2¢ These are, in truth, the beginnings of “Catholic 
sociology,” just as there is “factor-situation,” ‘‘historico-philosophical,” or 
“structure-analytic.” The basis for the difference in this classification is the 
difference in basic type of conceptualization. 

Finally, there is, with relation to the third element given above, a kind 


” 


of “divine guarantee,” that human institutions are ultimately inexplicable 


without conceptualizations taken from objective supernatural revelations. 
For the purpose of simplification a thesis placed early in traditional systematic 
study of theology is given here in paraphrased form. It has what seems to 
be complete relevance here, especially to a social scientist who also has the 
22. Arnold Toynbee, op. cit., p. 54. 

23. One might legitimately question whether or not the concept “Charismatic leader,” from 
Max Weber is not an example of such a trend. Cf., Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. 118-119., e¢ passim. 

24. cf. Arthur J. Penty, Towards a Christian Sociology, London, George Allen and Univin, Ltd., 
1923; Luigi Sturzo, The True Life: Sociology of the Supernatural, Patterson, N. J., St An- 


thony Guild Press, 1937; Paul Furfey, Fire on the Earth, New York, Macmillan Co., 1937 and 
Three Theories of Society, New York, Macmillan Co., 1937. 
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gift of his faith informing his entire intellectual outlook. 


Due to the effects of original sin (blindness of the intellect and weakness of purpose), 

the human race (men) cannot by its own efforts, or without the help of God 
(revelation), know without error and with certainty the realities which effect the 
ordering of human institutions (behavior) .25 

From their very inception in human consciousness during the century of 


materialism, the nineteenth, the social sciences have insisted upon the need 
for empiricism and induction without ever ridding themselves of certain 
postulates derived deductively (by analogy) which they later worked out by 
empirical research. In this respect, the social sciences are themselves ‘‘cul- 
turally determined.” Perhaps the time will come when they realize the 
possibility of knowledge concerning human behavior studied empirically 
and deductively as well, and that the mind of man sees clearest through the 
eyes of a divine nature who has given men the keys to understanding himself. 
Collegeville, Indiana 


25. Ad. Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Fundamentalis, Paris, Desclee and Sons, 
1930, Vol. 1, Ch. 2, article 3, No. 10. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The Executive Council of the Am- 
erican Catholic Sociological Society 
will meet at Lewis Towers, Loyola 
University, Chicago on Saturday, July 
30. The agenda for the meeting is 
being prepared. Members are asked 
to send in any suggestions they may 
have for the agenda to the Executive 
Secretary. 


An Institute of Protective and Cor- 
rective Care was conducted at Loy- 
ola University during June. Some 
50 probation, parole and attendance 
officers, and members of police staffs 
and agencies attended. Twenty lo- 
cal leaders in the field lectured. A 
full curriculum leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree will be announced. 


Mr. Frank Higgins, an active mem- 
ber of the ACSS and lecturer in so- 
ciology at Loyola University and Ro- 
sary College, received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Mt. 
Mary College, Milwaukee on June 7. 


The time and place of the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the ACSS will 
be announced after the meeting of 
the Executive Council. Members are 
asked to send in suggestions for a 
theme for the convention and topics 
suitable for discussion. 


The new text, SOCIOLOGY, by 
Timasheff and Facey, both members 
of the ACSS, has been published by 
Bruce Publishing Company. 


Offerings in the social sciences at 
New Mexico Highlands University 
have been or during the 
spring quarter by the appointments 
of Robert H. Lister, formerly of the 
University of Colorado, as Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology and of 
W. A. Watrous, formerly of Idaho 


State College, as Professor of Econ- 
omics. Lister has been engaged for 
a number of years in pre-Columbian 
research in the American Southwest, 
Mexico, and Central America. Wat- 
rous has specialized in Russo-German 
commercial relations. Lister will soon 
complete a doctorate at Harvard; 
Watrous, at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. John Burma, Professor of So- 
ciology at Grinnell College will 
again be visiting professor at High- 
lands this summer. 

Roscoe Baker, Associate Professor 
of Political Science and James E. Mc- 
Keown, Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology, have been conducting in- 
service training institutes for New 
Mexico state and local government 
employees. 

The University of Notre Dame’s 
Department of Sociology was host 
to the Sociology Departments of St. 
Mary’s College and Mundelein Col- 
lege recently when a tri-school panel 
discussion of “The Role of Women 
in the Modern World” was held. 
Two students from each school in- 
troduced a particular aspect of the 
question and in the discussion that 
followed practically all of the prob- 
lems of men-women differences 
which have disturbed the ages were 
aired, 

Under the title “The Education of 
Sister Lucy,” five addresses given at 
the N.C.E.A. national convention in 
Philadelphia in April, are now avail- 
able in printed form. The papers dis- 
cuss the education of young religious 
for their professional duties as fu- 
ture teachers. Copies may be obtain- 
ed, at a cost of fifty cents each, by 
addressing requests to Sister M. Mad- 
eleva, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EVA J. ROSS, Editor 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY: A STUDY OF ANOMIE. By Sebastian 
de Grazia, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xx + 258. 
$4.00. 


This book attempts to describe the political community, and ascribe its 
present plight mainly to the decay and/or conflict of “belief-systems,” i.e. 
“the ensemble of beliefs which men hold concerning activities that presum- 
ably contribute to their common welfare” (p. xiv). The political com- 
munity is treated in the classical sense, the “one society” being identified 
mainly in terms of sense of community under a ruler. ‘This book could be 
summarized by saying that it attempted to go beyond Aristotle’s declaration 
that it attempted to show why man is a political and religious animal and 
cannot be otherwise” (p. 187). Thus the author attempts to explain how 
religious, political and economic ideologies have either decayed or been 
brought into conflict with each other, at least as far as their social directives 
are concerned, with consequent disunity. The insinuation that anomie is 
referable mainly to belief-systems, as defined, does imply recognition of the 
individual aspect of anomie, and in addition, the author attempts to sup- 
plement that concept of disorganization with a modern description of its psy- 
chological correlatives, 

In such a work two bodies of evidence must be carefully weighed. The 
first task is to ascertain how much and in what ways social events may con- 
dition the way belief-systems work themselves out into concrete norms of 
social behavior. De Grazia begins this analysis with an attempt to account 
for belief-systems in education; he holds that political and religious directives 
are given early in life under authoritative pert and that economic norms 
are fashioned mainly in post-school experience. The proof for inculcation in 
this order is flimsy. For example, ‘‘in Catholic education, all fields of learn- 
ing are set in a religious perspective” (p. 35); for proof, he offers a papal 
statement that they ought to be! His concept of Catholic norms is some- 
what bizarre; he qualifies Catholic belief-systems as ‘‘quietistic,” in contrast 
to the Protestant “‘activistic” system, thereby carrying the classical type-ideal 
to extremes. What he means is suggested in the following: 

Pure scienc2, not applied science, earned the respect of the Greek. And so it was 
with the Christian Fathers — not manual labor, but religious and intellectual 
meditation; not work, for the pope, the priest, the noble, the rich man, do not 
work. They simply lead a life of good or evil. Those few who escape the curse 
of work bear the mark of special divine favor. The rest must bear the scourge 
of original sin. The absence of the activist directive in the church continued up 
to contemporary Catholicism (p. 65). 
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The persistent teachings of the Church on the dignity of labor, the Benedic- 
tine motto, all such things apparently do not count to de Grazia; it would 
help him to read Arthur Geoghegan’s The Attitude Towards Labor in Early 
Christianity, but this would do no end of harm to his thesis. In documenting 
the rise of Protestantism and of the economic belief-system of capitalism, the 
presumed centrality of the Work ideal simplifies the task for de Grazia, and 
somehow he garners enough impressions from his survey of the mass of 
literature on Protestantism-Capitalism to satisfy his tastes. 


The other aspect of the problem, how belief-systems influence social 
relations, is approached with the belief-systems explained above, on the 
assumption that all others are reducible to them. One is reminded of many 
other classifications of belief-systems, idealogies or “value orientations” that 
could have been treated, and thus of the inadequacy of the categories. De 
Grazia seems to be uncertain for he writes “political and religious systems of 
belief can never fundamentally conflict,” because ‘both of them are descend- 
ed from the community of the family” (p. 188)! It does not help for de 
Grazia to document the depth (psychological) analysis of anomie, for that 
merely makes another assumption, crucial to the study, that social and per- 
sonal disorganization are correlated. Significantly, the rulers are regarded 
mainly as “environment” controllers, their role not specifically including an 
educative function, even in the case of their unwilingness or inability to con- 
trol such an environment. The belief-systems, presumably “rooted in the 
prolonged biological infirmity of the human organism” (p. xvi) and thereby 
safe from the standard objection to the Durkheimian theory of the general 
compulsiveness of norms, are thus supposedly set up in view of the com- 
munity’s ideology, so that the leader is regarded as the agent carrying out the 
will of the people, i.e. its demands for control of “those aspects of the en- 
vironment most necessary for the commonwealth.” “In ordinary parlance the 
word may have an authoritarian connotation, but here it has none; for a per- 
son is not a ruler . . . unless the members of the community believe in his 
capacity and willingness to guide and provide for them . . . In every case, he 
is dependent on popular belief’ (p. 22). This position implies not merely 
recognition of the usual distinction between official and real leaders and em- 
phasis of the mutual dependence of governed and governing, but it also im- 
ples that de facto real leaders have the recognition of being believed capable 
and willing to do only what the belief systems demand, and that of course is 
the point to be proven. Had de Grazia defined belief-systems more broadly 
than “beliefs . . . concerning activities that presumably contribute to common 
welfare” so as to include beliefs concerning the common welfare, he would 
have avoided the need for proof so urgently demanded here, but he still 
would have to support the predominately passive role of the governing. Had 
he allowed the governing initiative, at least in some measure of defining 
how the prevailing ideologies should work themselves out into belief-systems, 
he would have difficulty in saying something new; after all, even Durkheim 
did not define coilective conscience or collective representation in 1912 as he 
did in 1893. 


De Grazia gives his specificity a scientific allure mainly in using the 
method of explanation by hypothetical deduction, the belief-systems serving 
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as ideal-types; note how the section on the effects of anomie opens with “It 
is not difficult to show logically what the reactions to anomie must be” 
(p. 134, italics ours). The test of such explanations is not as de Grazia ap- 
parently assumes, the wealth of well-documented and plausible inferences 
that could be drawn from the explanations, but rather their superiority over 
others. Thus on the one hand an unbiased canvassing of the facts should 
be matched with the critical analysis of assumptions on the other. Both de- 
mand intensive, rather than extensive, investigation, lest the whole become 
a merely learned conjecture ornamented with allusions and illusions; it seems 
that de Grazia tends to err. Not that the whole is dull; rather it is rich in 
suggestions, well spun in its consistency, bold in its invasion of unfamiliar 
fields for examples and a bit comforting to one who has always regarded 
anomic descriptions of social disorganization as plausible. 


B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


SOCIAL LIFE: STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION. By John W. Bennett and 
and Melvin M. Tumin, New York: Alfred A. Knopf., 1948. Pp, XXII + 
725. $4.50. 


Designed as an introductory general sociology text for college students, 
the authors attempt to present the “most general considerations” about the 
social life of man which have been “established by scientific observers” and 
to provide the student with the conceptual equipment which most sociologists 
use, (p. xx). The basic assumptions include: first, social life is natural for 
man; secondly, man acquires his humanness in interaction with other men 
in various groups; thirdly, the basic problems of human existence derive 
from the fact of human togetherness; and fourthly, the solutions to these 
problems involve the structure and functions of the various aggregates in 
which men participate. (p. xxi). The structural-functional approach is used 
to analyze the primary datum of sociology, i.e. the social aggregation of 
men. (p. xv). 


Part I discusses the social life of man as it is affected by race and en- 
vironment. Part II contains the basic ideas of sociology, general sociological 
concepts, status and role, social pecs ip human aggregates, institutions, 
culture and socialization. Part II treats of society, personality, and culture. 
Part IV deals with the emergence of modern society, urbanization, strati- 
fication, and the social order. Part V describes some aspects of American 
society such as the family, stratification system, mass culture, and the pro- 
cesses and content of socialization. 


Since both Bennett and Tumin teach sociology and anthropology courses 
and have done research in these fields as well as in social psychology, they 
have integrated very well the data from these three fields. The text is written 
in a very interesting and lucid style. At the end of each chapter there is a good 
summary of the main ideas treated. There are very few graphs and no 
statistical charts. A selected bibliography is presented at the end of the text 
as well as an index of names and subjects. 
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Regarding the problem of science and ethics, the authors state that 
values or ethical standards of individuals or groups must be analyzed and 
understood but no scientific judgment about ethical problems is possible. 
(p. xviii). Sociology regards the “fact of human togetherness as a natural 
observable fact, and starts its analysis from that fact.” (p. xix). All objects 
and events in the universe are considered to be equally natural. From the 
over-all point of view of nature, ‘‘a rock; a rooster, a man” have “intrinsically” 
the same natural status. (p. xiv). This naturalistic point of view is evident 
throughout the various chapters 


The amount of space devoted to status and role, stratification, and mass 
culture mark this as being different from many other introductory texts. 
For this reason it well merits the attention of every teacher of introductory 
courses in sociology. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD,C.S.]J. 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACTION. By Clarence King. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 202. $3.00. 


Any book on community organization work is always welcome. When 
a book comes from certain sources it is accepted automatically as being worth- 
while. This latest book from Clarence King would be welcome and worth- 
while in any case because it is a full book of valuable and needed content. 
The book is a technical work that is intelligible to both professionals and 
non-professionals in social work. Before listing some of the many good 
points, however, a Catholic reviewer must take exception with the two fol- 
lowing religious references. 


“The most successful example of community organization (p. 15) in all 
history is that of the twelve Disciples. Their success need not be interpreted 
mystically ; twelve men carefully selected from various walks of life, knit to- 
gether and inspired by their Leader until after His death. His direct influence 
has continued on for more than nineteen centuries and is still overturn- 
ing thrones and inspiring the best we know in our modern civilization.” — 
It is a nice rather Ruskinese, statement. The Roman Church can be the only 
one meant because of the “nineteen centuries.” Without doubt the Church 
has gained through Her use of sound community organization methods. But 
-he foundation on Peter, the Rock, and the help of the Paraclete are literally 
the infallible explanation of Her survival and growth. 


On p. 146 an unfortunate phrase is used. “In several American com- 
munities there are maternal health organizations advocating birth control 
although a majority of the population is opposed to its practice on religious 
grounds” — The opposition to birth control is on the grounds of the natural 
moral law which applies to everyone. 


This book covers very competently all the large technical questions in 
community organization. The chapter content is divided into actual ques- 
tions which are discussed and illustrated by live case material. This method 
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is new in community organization books, although it has been used fruitfully 
in pamphlets. Clarence King uses the newer method skilfully to demon- 
strate a smooth interaction between theory and application. In fact, he has 
modeled a method for presenting the dynaflow between principle and prac- 
tice in community organization. 


A more ample review would discourse appreciatively on the treatment of 
such topics as promotion, coordination, leadership, joint financing, com- 
mittees and social action. Beyond that, there appears an unusual masterful- 
ness in making side-lights in case situations have meaning and instructional 
value. Here is a sample of superb teaching by innuendo. The following is 
a brief example. 


The town of Colton is the background for the exposition of interpreta- 
tionof social work to a community. Miss Fairfax, the new and first pro- 
fessional worker arrived on the morning train. ‘As she walked up Main 
Street .....the editor saw her... . Must be the new social worker we carried 
a story on last week. She’s due today. She passed the Postoffice. The 
postmaster noticed . . . with approval.” 


In another place (p. 129) on the ‘‘unity of organizations in a community,” 
Mr. King soundly comments: ‘... what the world really needs is not less 
local loyalties but a larger all-embracing loyalty to keep our little loyalties in 


balance.” 


I agree fully with the endorsement written by Elwood Street, “Clarence 
King’s Organizing for Community Action is a good all-around handbook for 
use by anyone, lay or professional, interested in the principles and practices 
of Community Organization.” As a teacher I would supplement any general 
endorsement by emphasizing the class-text value of the work. For beginning 
students especially this book supplies excellent orientation to terms, scope, 
content and most exceptionally, to teaching method. The last is superior 
achievement. Clarence King has gathered his extensive teaching material and 
his orderly, impressive, pleasing teaching method together in one book. 


LUCIEN LAUERMAN 
School of Social Work, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY. Edited by Ruth N. An- 
shen. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xi + 443. $6.00 


Miss Anshen has performed a most timely service for the field of so- 
ciological literature in compiling this symposium of twenty-two essays, rep- 
resenting the work of almost as many contributors, all prominent figures in 
the social sciences. Its timeliness derives from the general purpose of the 
undertaking which the editor, herself, indicates in the first sf the two chap- 
ters which she has written to introduce and to summarize the material pre- 
sented : 
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The purpose of this Volume . . . . is the endeavor on the part of its authors to 
refute the pragmatic, naturalistic, and empirical theory of the family as it has 
been propounded in part by Lubbock,, Westermarck, Marx, Engels, Bebel, Spencer, 
and many others. (p. 4) 

Linear explanations of the structure of the family, and for that matter 
the closely allied cyclical theories which express immanency of ideas, remove 
the family from its permanent ground in the natural order of existence, 
stripping it of its reality and locating the individual in some outer isolation. 
With this effectual negation of the family, brought about by the divorce of 
any social phenomenon from the totality in which it occurs, ‘marriage de- 
generates into a cachet of social sanctions, a mere utilitarianism, an instru- 
ment of conformity in the mechanism of society.” (p. 17). In diagnosing this 
pragmatic position as to the essential crisis in the modern family and in at- 
tempting to restate some of the philosophical and ethical framework of Chris- 
tianity, such as St. Augustine’s City of God, in order to point up the need for 
this more fundamental value reference, Miss Anshen is to be credited. Her 
earnestness in this direction, however, sometimes expresses itself in that very 
confusion of ideas which she hopes this work will help to clear away. One 
gets the impression that, for Miss Anshen, Christ presents somewhat of a 
paradox in His asceticism, a paradox happily solved in the later writings of 
the.Church fathers. More criticism on these points is perhaps unfair because, 
indicative as it is of a certain spirit of the time, the flame of regeneration 
should be encouraged. 

The contributions of the separate authors are arranged into two general 
groups, the first of which is entitled ‘The Patterns.” This section consists 
in a description of the diversity of patterns which characterize the family in 
Islam, China, India, Russia, Latin America and the United States, with an 
excellent presentation by E, Franklin Frazier of the Negro family as a deviant 
type in our own culture. In each case the empirical material is arranged to 
show the functional interrrelation of particular patterns in terms of their 
own antecedents and present structural context. It is generally on the em- 
piric level that the best refutation of the linear approaches is made, for it is 
here that the authors are on their home ground. The second section, under 
the title “The Structure,” contains some extremely valuable theoretical 
material, especially the essays by Parsons and Merton in which they explain 
some of the strains and deviations in the American family, noted briefly by 
the late Ruth Benedict in her descriptive chapter included in the first section. 
Parsons develops the consanguine-conjugal typology of Linton in an analysis 
of the structures attending each polar type, and Merton explains modes of 
individual adaptation in terms of the conformance of cultural goals and the 
institutional means available to their achievement. Where the two are not 
co-ordinated the strain is toward deviant behavior and anomie. The other 
essays fit rather neatly into this scheme, addressing themselves to various 
implications of the structural-functional approach. Particularly illuminating 
are the two essays by Erich Fromm which deal with the Oedipus Complex 
and the interrelation of sex and character, for they go far in explaining some 
of the post-Freudian myth in regard to sex behavior. 

RALPH LANE, Jr. 
Fordham University, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MARRIAGE GUIDANCE. By Edwin F. Healy, S. J. Chicago: Loyola Univ- 
ersity Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 411. $3.00. 


Eminently practical, theologically sound, and thoroughly readable, this 
volume can be highly recommended for college courses on marriage in either 
the sociology or religion departments, as well as for adult discussion groups. 
It is a companion volume to the same author's Christian Guidance. 


Divided into three parts, the book treats first the things to do and the 
person to be “before the wedding.” Section II, “The Sacrament of Matri- 
mony,” discusses the wedding, the contract, divorce, rhythm and birth con- 
trol, impediments, and the marriage instruction. Section III, devoted to 
duties of parents, includes treatment of the early years of the child, followed 
by chapters on his schooling, earnings, recreation, reading, sex instruction, 
and adolescence. 


The author, a professor of moral theology, draws upon his specialty to 
answer in clear and succinct fashion many of the questions young people are 
asking. Teachers and students will be grateful for the direct statements on 
such matters as: practice of the rhythm method; interracial marriages; the 
ethics of secrets; the disposition of the child’s earnings; and the like. 


Footnoting is held to a minimum which will be favored by some, con- 
demned by others. This reviewer would rather see more references par- 
ticularly in Section III which is ‘‘based for the most part on the authoratative 
writing of specialists in child care” (p.x). For example, use of technical ex- 
pressions in sex instruction is discouraged (p. 363), and the advice is given 
that “it is preferable to keep children under four years of age away from 
strange children and strange supervisors” (p. 297). These are matters (and 
others could be cited) on which differences of opinion exist and one would 
like to know which specialist in child care is being cited at the moment. 


The writings of secular sociologists are generally avoided and, if used, 
carefully handled. Thus much good material will be passed over in courses 
using this as a text unless the instructor makes a special effort to call atten- 
tion to these sources. Here, of course, students must be guided in selecting 
the wheat from the chaff. 


Fictitious cases introduced as illustrative material clarify principles 
treated in the text, and the author's comments on these cases help to train the 
student in the application of principles. This same theory is carried out in the 
“cases to be analyzed” at the end of each chapter (some teachers will soon 
be calling for the promised ‘answer book”’ for these). Other study helps are 
the topics for discussion and the biblographies at the end of each chapter, and 
the biblography of pamphlet material in the appendix. A unique le is 
the listing of phonograph records for children. 


In general, while not as sociological in its approach as many teachers of 
marriage and family courses might desire, Marriage Guidance is one of our 
best books in the indicated by its title. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S. M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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AMERICA DIVIDED. By Arnold and Caroline Rose. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. Pp. xiii + 342 + ix. Trade $4.00; Text $3.00. 


Two of the major propositions in this book are : (1) that there is an 
increasing cleavage in the United States between the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, a cleavage that may ultimately manifest itself in the interpersonal 
relationships of Catholics and Protestants; (2) that the causes of prejudice 
are to be found always in the majority group and never in the minority group. 

The Roses trace this friction between the churches to the attitude of the 
Catholic hierarchy on the Spanish war, the growing number of converts to 
Catholicism, disputes over the use of school busses, the Catholic hierarchy 
itself and other factors. In view of their second major proposition it ap- 
pears somewhat inconsistent for the authors to list these points in such detail 
if they actually believe it is only the Protestant attitude toward such matters 
that engenders prejudice. That they do not believe this, is adequately in- 
dicated in their statement to the effect that the real basis of the problem is 
the attitude of the Catholic Church that cannot afford to ignore any source 
of wealth and power in a world growing apathetic toward religion. 

Their second proposition is scarcely acceptable to many sociologists 
today. Herbert Miller's concept of “oppression psychosis,” still quoted in 
1940 by Sutherland and Woodward, and Henry Pratt Fairchild’s “Race and 
Nationality” at least question its validity. Even if the Roses mean that the 
majority groups set off the chain reaction leading to prejudice, once the 
minority group reacts against this prejudice it too presents a situation that 
may aggravate the existing prejudice or even cause it in individuals of the 
majority group not yet infected. 

Despite these objections the book has considerable value. It attempts 
to cover the development of the minority group problem, the present position 
of minorities in the economic, political, social and legal spheres of American 
life, as well as the psychological aspects of prejudice. In view of the Roses’ 
statement about the possibility of future Catholic-Protestant friction, the 
Catholic sociologist will find the book of particular interest. 


JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


THE FARM BUREAU THROUGH THREE DECADES. By O.M. Kile. Bal- 
timore: The Waverly Press, 1948. Pp. 416. $3.50. 


This is the story of the American Farm Bureau Federation. With justi- 
fication it has been called the Voice of American agriculture and the heart 
of the Farm Bloc in congress. In 1947 it had a membership of 1,275,180 farm 
families, and it was organized on an efficient state and county basis in all but 
thre states of the nation; the insurance, marketing and purchasing subsidiaries 
of the state federations do several hundred millions of dollars of business 
each year (p. 369ff.). One cannot understand what has happened to Ameri- 
can agriculture, certainly not to the relationship of government to farming, 
without knowing the central position of the AFBF. 

Mr. Kile presents the AFBF history chronologically, summarizing the 
problems, achievements and battles under each of the five national presi- 
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dents since 1920. Nearly one-third of the book is devoted, rightly enough, 
to the administration of the Bureau’s key man, Ed O’Neal, from 1931-47. 
The emphasis in the early years was on cooperative marketing, but from 1925 
with the fight for the McNary-Haugen bill, the national AFBF activities were 
chiefly in congressional matters. In many cases it drew up the bills, or added 
amendments, and had them presented to congress by friendly legislators. Not 
only on farm legislation but on nearly every important piece of national or 
international legislation the AFBF takes a determined stand and wages open 
war; more important, its influence on congressmen has been and is impressive. 
Mr. Kile frankly states the record of the first six months of the 1947 session: 
“President O’Neal and 108 other AFBF representatives testified . . . at a 
total of 33 hearings before House and Senate committees, in addition to send- 
ing letters to all members of Congress 81 times and telegraphing each mem- 
ber of House and Senate 18 times, as well as writing individual representa- 
tives or senators a total of 1,448 letters and 1,141 telegrams. All this of 
course in addition to hundreds of personal calls on members and thousands 
of telephone calls” ( p. 322). 


Mr. Kile writes from firsthand knowledge. His record is valuable be- 
cause it reveals strategy and intimate details of events and persons that have 
made history. He is openly partisan in his writing, and unfortunately he 
leaves the impression that no persons or institutions (not Mr. Hoover, 
AFBF going to the gS of any measure designed to aid or improve the 
Union, or organized labor) were ever right unless their views coincided 
with the current L pws of the AFBF. Several controversial positions of the 
AFBF are treated lightly; for example, the AFBF pressure to place many 
government agencies directly under the Extension Service, at the same time 
that the AFBF has an official status in about 1,100 Extension positions. Mr. 
Kile says the arrangement is ‘mutually agreeable” (p. 396); but, rightly or 
wrongly, a government appointed commission of leaders of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and of the Department of Agriculture, agreed in 
1948 that the preferential relationship between the Farm Bureau and Exten- 
sion Service be discontinued at the earliest possible moment. Mr. Kile deals 
briefly with the charge that the AFBF is the spokesman only for “big” 
farmers, pointing out that: “The 2 1/2 million farms at the lower end of 
the classification produced less than 8 percent of total agricultural produc- 
tion”, and that many of their occupants ‘“‘have little interest in farm affairs” 
(p. 371). However, it remains true that the Farm Security Administration, 
which the AFBF violently opposed, was particularly interested in these low- 
income farmers — and that some farm agency, either government or volun- 
tary, should continue to be. There is no mention in the entire book of the 
AFBF going to the support of any measure designed to aid or improve the 
lot of migratory rural workers or of hired help; and the word “‘share-cropper”’ 
does not appear in the index. 

Finally, it is necessary to warn readers that the book deals almost ex- 
clusively, aside from the brief and informative introductory chapters on early 
struggles of farmers to organize, with the workings of the national AFBF 
office. Only the final chapter alludes to the Farm Bureaus as the grass 
roots, where much of the finest work of the Bureau — educational, fraternal 
and economic — has been done. In this respect Mr. Kile’s history is not 
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comprehensive precisely on the point that would be of most interest to the 
sociologist. _Nevetheless, this does not alter the fact that it is a valuable 


reference, containing information that is unlikely to be available from any 


other source. 
EMERSON HYNES 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Paul W. Tappan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. x + 613. $5.00. 


The approach in this volume is one of “sociological and legal realism” 
to get away from the “maudlin emotional involvement that is so easy a 
substitute for thinking where children are concerned.” (p. vii). A major 
thesis of the work is that “ineffective dealing with young deviants arises 
from the failure to determine and classify their problems and then to apply 
treatment that is appropriate to such careful classification” (p. 4). 


Realism readily becomes iconoclastic and Tappan is to be congratulated 
for the wholesale shattering of false idols which results from his submitting 
to rigorous analysis ‘theories and practices in this confused and confusing 
field. Such ax-wielding tactics are used generously and effectively in each 
of the four sections of the book: nature and extent, causation, the court, and 
treatment. 

In a work of this kind, one expects to find considerable criticism of 
jails, schools, and police sponsorship of youth activities, as well as of inade- 
quate theories such as those which attribute delinquency to a single “cause” 
— comic books, motion pictures, poverty, lack of recreation, and the like. 
But when challenges are hurled at the basic paradox of a social court in a 
legal framework; the theories. of Sutherland and Shaw-McKay; the extreme 
determinism characteristic of many in the field; and the preventive work 
attempted by many courts, you have a study which grapples with problems 
frequently omitted or overlooked by other writers. 

Characteristic of the realistic approach is the fact that the chapter on 
the extent of. delinquency is mostly a thorough discussion of the reasons 
why statistics in this field are unreliable; and typical of the legal approach 
is the definition of a delinquent as one “who has been adjudicated as such 
by a court of proper jurisdiction” (p. 30). Time and again the legal-minded 
Tappan insists that the “sociolegal compromise of the juvenile court fails 
when probation attempts to displace law and the courts by becoming an 
administrative social agency” (p. 11); and that the proper function of the 
courts is not to prevent delinquency but to ‘‘step in to control and rehabili- 
tate after the failure of other agencies and institutions. . . .” (p. 538). Hence, 
the insistence on a hearing, a record, an attorney, and the elimination of 
the prehearing investigation which today is often compounded of “the gossip, 
slander, opinion, and prejudice” of parties interested in having the child 
found guilty (p. 214). In brief, there is “something very wrong with the 
procedures by which deliquency is determined” (p. 212). 

Tappan meets head-on the free will versus determinsm controversy. 
While leaning toward determinism, he does condemn the “oversimplified 
mechanistic interpretation” (p. 291) and does concede that those who insist 
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on: free will recognize the operation .of factors which limit. choice: arid. hence 
responsibility. (p..292). . But he do¢s, not seem to; recognize his incongruous 
position in reducing the operation of free will to “‘ only a minute remnant of 4 
free choice” (p. 292) in the commission of an offense, while.assuming else- 
where that in the process of rehabilitation “movement of the delinquent, if 
it is to come, must-develop mainly from within” (p. 324) and that “the pro- 
bationer must be brought to see that he is himself the active clement who must 
- choose to conform or defy the realities that confront him” (p. 325). The 
reason for this inconsistency seems to lie in his obsession for linking free 
will with ‘moral blame and retributive measures” (p. 293), overlooking the 
Christian concept of charity and especially forgiveness. 


As in most delinquency studies, the weakest section of the book is that 
dealing with causation. Particularly disappointing is the chapter on psy- 
chological etiology in which the method — brief discussion followed by case 
history — departs from the analytic character of the rest of the volume. How- 
ever, this merely points up the lack of valid research in this field (more Healy- 
Broner studies ‘‘are badly needed,” p. 116) and the general ignorance con- 
cerning causation in human behavior. The chapter on social variables is some 
what better. 

The volume could also be strengthened with more space devoted to the 
California Youth Authority. Ellingston’s Protecting Our Children from 
Criminal Careers, while mentioned in a footnote (p. 276), was apparently 
published too late for more extended reference. It contains much exper- 
ience which could be used to supplement the legalistic treatment of the Youth 
Authority idea in general which Tappan gives (pp. 274-81). 

Although he is somewhat critical of sectarian social work, the author 
recognizes that the potential role of religion in delinquency prevention “is 
tremendous, but the fulfilment of that potential depends on the vitality of 
a religion in the lives of its professants’” (p. 514). Concerning statistical 
studies showing the high offense rates of Catholics he says: “Such findings 
cannot, of course, be taken to mean that Catholic orthodoxy promotes crim- 
inalism but probably reflects for the most part economic, and social in- 
fluences that function differentially through the religious categories” 
(p. 516). And also reflects, we might add, the vitality of Catholicity in the 
lives of those concerned. ; 

Tappan’s volume, designed for students of sociology and social work, 
lawyers and laymen, well fulfills his purpose: ‘to make available . . . an up- 
to-date and comprehensive analysis of the major developments and aa 
lems in dealing with the juvenile delinquent and the adolescent offender” 


(p. vii). 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


— Ves 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS. By Cecilia McGovern. 
Washington, D.C.: National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1948, Pp. 
v + 452. $4.00. 


1 The author of ‘Services to Children in Institutions” has made a very 
real contribution to one of the most difficult areas of social service. She is 
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very well qualified to undertake such a task since she has had actual experience 
in an agency set-up not only in the field of social case-work but also in that 
of clinical psychology. Later, as a resident staff member in a children’s in- 
stitution, she was able to bring her knowledge and techniques to bear on a 
concrete situation. From this excellent background, she discusses the “new 
role” which these institutions are now playing in the general social-welfare 
program. 

As the fields of psychology, psychiatry and social work have become 
increasingly integrated a much more intimate picture of the child and his 
needs has emerged and it is now quite definitely established that certain 
types need group care. They respond to that rather than to the more in- 
dividualized foster-home placement which, for a variety of reasons, is too 
demanding on many youngsters; so, the institution, far from being a catch-all 
or a last resort, is now coming into focus as a very important factor in child 
care. Today, the institution and the foster home complement each other. 
Some of the points made by the author as significant in a good institutional 
set-up include a social worker attached to the institution rather than to a local 
Catholic Charities’ Office; several foster homes under the complete super- 
vision of the institution where children who have outgrown institutional 
placement can be followed up by the staff social-service worker; a school at- 
tached to the institution since that makes for better parent-teacher-child re- 
lationships, and because many parents need guidance that the teacher should 
be prepared to give; a resident chaplain who will be especially good for the 
boys; a professionally trained superintendent who can give direction and in- 
service training to the other members of the staff through weekly and thor- 
oughly planned staff meetings. The superintendent should visit cottages or 
groups often and establish cordial relationships both with the staff and the 
children in their own environment; house mothers who should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the records of all children under their care and who should 
anticipate a “new” child’s coming to the group by planning a party in his 
honor. Objectivity in dealing with all the children is stressed as most im- 
portant as well as the use of the case conference for staff members. 

There are many good case studies scattered throughout the book and 
many suggested courses for the staff. Definitely, institutions for children 
are back on a professional level and all of them must rise to the occasion 
not in brick and mortar only but in ‘‘personnel who have the ability to use 
the latest techniques in understanding the complexities of human behavior.” 

This book is readable, practicai, has an excellent bibliography and a 
very good index. It will certainly be a valuable addition to any superin- 
tendent’s library. 

SISTER M. PAULETTE ULTON, S.S.J., 
Nazareth College, Rochester 10, N. Y. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION: A BASIS FOR LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT UNDERSTANDING. By The Labor Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, assisted by Osgood Nichols. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. Pp. ix + 149. $1.50, 


The significance of this timely report is that it is the first public formula- 
tion by a multi-partisan group of a new way of looking at industrial relations. 
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In essence the new approach is an attempt to get away from the philo- 
sophy of conflict, to go behind the “natural enemies” stereotype and look 
at management and labor as human beings. 

Once we take this look, the Committee asserts, we find a heartening 
degree of agreement. It is possible to take the first step toward mutual 
collaboration, which is mutual understanding. There is much deeper agree- 
ment on the fundamentals than newspaper headlines to-day would indicate. 
There is real hope for mutual cols. li if not always immediate mutual 
agreement; real strengthening of both worker and manager allegiance to 
American ways of doing things in a chaotic and shifting world; a real chance 
of releasing still untapped 900 of productive energy and productive effi- 
ciency in the American worker and the American industrial system. 

“The moment has come for the unions and for management to bury 
their grievances and resume their common adventure,” the Committee de- 
clares. ‘The greatest challenge facing both of them is to light the enthusiasm 
of the average worker for his role in the production and distribution of the 
nation’s goods. Management will be willing to risk greater participation 
on the part of the unions when it becomes convinced that the unions will 
accept reponsibility for aiding in the success of an enterprise. The unions 
will be willing to take on that responsibility when they see that, by so doing, 
they can raise their status in industry and perform a more vital function for 
their members by helping them in new ways to help themselves.” 

This is the very antithesis of the Marxian philosophy and very much in 
line with papal social teaching. The report augurs well for future manage- 
ment-labor relations in the United States. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. : 


LES NOUVELLES TENDANCES de la DEMOCRATIE ANGLAISE. By 
Paul de Visscher. Tournai, Belgium: Casterman, 1947. Pp. 212. 60 Belgian 
francs. 


This book, a masterfully written essay in political science, should appeal 
to a sociologist. It relates the present problems of democratic government 
to the changes in modern society which have made state intervention into 
various fields of the production process and of social services necessary. The 
author, concentrating on the British situation, shows how the Labor Gov- 
ernment of Britain is about to adapt the rules of classical parliamentarism 
to the tasks which the modern state has to fulfill. Is the delegation of pow- 
ers from the legislative to the executive branch of government opposed to 
the basic principles of parliamentarism, or is it rather so that the classical 
ideas about the nature of democracy are wrong and that therefore the legis- 
lative monopoly of the parliaments is not the cornerstone of a democratic 
regime? 

The 18th century theory of the balance of power between the three 
branches of government derived from a specific historical situation in which 
the Executive had unlimited and arbit?ary power; hence the aim was to give 
more weight or even full sovereignty to the Parliament. Incidentally, our 
author points to a current misinterpretation of Montesqieu’s famous doc- 
trine; what Montesquieu was aiming at, was not a separation of the three 
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powers but a well-balanced interdependence between them. Today, the 
actual development of government has dissolved the monopoly of the par- 
liament in regard to the legislation and has given a large share in this func- 
tion to the Executive. This change in the balance has been achieved through 
the delegation of the lagislative power, either in form of delegation of em- 
ergency powers (in time of crisis), or in form of a more restricted delegation 
(in the usual sense of the term ‘‘delegation’’). . 

After a survey of the history of delegated legislation the author anal- 
yzes the tecliniques of delegation and the forms of control by Parliament and 
Judiciary of the by now more powerful executive branch. He, then, describes 
the British Emergency Legislation of the years 1939-1945, and finishes with 
an elaboration of the trends in Britain toward a “constructive democracy.” 
In his conclusions he points to the need of a systematization and coordination 
of the transformed govermental set-up, especially of the increased functions 
of the administration. He quotes Churchill as saying that the Parliament 
of tomorrow ought to be “a grand forum of debate” in order to reveal to the 
Cabinet what the true will of the nation is. 

Of special interest for a sociologist are the pages (160-189) in which the 
author explains the institutional consequences of the new form of dem- 
ocracy, in particular the reforms in training and organization of the civil 
service. It should also be noted that the author shows how in the Report 
to Parliament by the Committee on Ministers’ Powers (1932) principles de- 
riving from natura! laws are used as criteria for the limitation of the quasi- 
judiciary function which the executive branch has to exercise in a modern 
democracy. 

The book, highly to be recommended, is an outstanding example for 
the recent changes in method of political science which has turned away from 
a legalistic to a more sociological treatment. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


THE FAILURE OF INDIVIDUALISM. By R. S. Devane, S.J. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1948. Pp. xvii + 342. 18/-nett. 


This richly documented book, almost bursting with quotations from all 
kinds of authors, but preferentially from Hilaire Belloc, Chesterton, and 
Maritain, has becn written with the purpose to show the Irish people the 
causes of the chaotic situation of the present world and to help them in their 
efforts to build up a truly Christian democratic state. 

The author deals with Individualism in its three aspects — religious, 
political, and economic. He is convinced that the ultimate cause of the 
plight in which Europe finds itself today is “the nihilistic individualism or 
atomism that had its origin mainly in the Protestant Reformation” (p. xvi). 
He also believes that ‘everything begins in the world of ideas and too much 
stress cannot be laid on the development and spread of sound and funda- 
mental principles” (p. 335). 

The author's purpose as well as his conception of the role of ideas in 
the historical process lead him to trace back the origin of the world crisis of 
today to ideas, theories, and philosophies; his approach is not at all a socio- 
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logical one. Furthermore, he is a fighting scholar to such an extent as to 
neglect to search for the manifold causes which have brought about the 
Lutheran heresy. It is for him an incontestable fact that the Reformation 
itself is the source of all the evils of which we are suffering today. His book 
is more a course in apologetics than a sociological and philosophical analysis 
of Liberalism and Secularism. The reader looks in vain for a sociological 
explanation of the fact that Religion has lost much of its impact on modern 
society. 

In spite of these shortcomings which make it impossible for the average 
reader really to understand the trends which have prevailed in Western civi- 
lization since the 16th century, the book contains a rich material, useful for 
us in this country, about the development especially in Britain of Protestant- 
ism, representative government, and capitalism. In the author’s opinion 
England has been the cradle and home of Individualism so that his concentra- 
tion on English conditions is particularly apt to make us evaluate the dev- 
astating effect of this philosophy. 

But what makes this book most profitable reading for us in America, 
is its Irish viewpoint. We know too little about the problems with which 
Eire has been confronted since its creation as a free state in 1922, ‘Failure of 
Individualism” gives a glimpse on the Irish position and the aims and am- 
bitions of Eire’s leaders who want their country to assume a leading part in 
the battle now raging “between the forces of the Church and her opponents.” 
Our author presents suggestions for an Irish national philosophy and a pro- 
gram of action, and he has the hope that his country, small as it is, will play 
an influential role in shaping the new social order of the world which has to 
be based on Christian principles. 

Less satisfactory is the author's a of the actual working of ‘our 
democracy. He is too much fascinated by its philosophical origins as to 
realize that it has been growing and maturing not on the ground of individ- 
ualism but out of new forms of human cooperation and group interrelations. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1948. Pp. 220. $3.50. 


That religion is a dynamic element in human culture is a thesis which 
Christopher Dawson, the English Catholic scholar, has developed in nearly 
a dozen books ever since the appearance of his Progress and Religion some 
twenty years ago. Culture and Religion, the Gifford Lectures which he de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 1947, draws upon the data of an- 
thropology and our present knowledge of the early cultures of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, India, China and the Americas, to show how religion has served 
to integrate human culture from its earliest beginnings. The still widely 
current conception of Comte that there are three historical stages of human 
thought (theological, metaphysical, scientific) of which only the last, the 
scientific, has genuine validity, is shown by Dawson to be a mutilating over- 
simplification of the facts of history, in which these three forms of knowledge 
can be found to co-exist, although at unequal levels of development. As the 
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terms of the Gifford foundation imposed a consideration of the relations of 
Natural Theology with the results of scientific investigation, the lecturer 
chose to study the contribution which cultural anthropology can make to a 
better understanding of the role of religion in human society. 

Mr. Dawson believes that the humanism of the period from the Ren- 
aissance until the nineteenth century was characterized by a conception of 
natural theology which was one-sidedly rationalistic and excessively suspicious 
of mankind’s religious experience as a source of knowledge about divine 
things. He concedes that it is difficult to clothe the religious experience of 
seers, prophets and mystics in rational terms for purposes of communication 
to those who lack such experience themselves, but argues convincingly that 
ignoring it has impoverished natural theology and left one of the most pow- 
erful unifying and driving forces in human culture out of account. In man’s 
history religion and art can be shown to be much older than agriculture and 
industry. “In the beginning was the word, and man was a seer and an artist 
before he was a producer . . . the essential characteristics of human culture 
already existed before man had become economically productive” (p. 132). 
Whatever limitations primitive humanity’s religious or magical rites and 
mythological representations may have when viewed as knowledge, the fact 
remains that as a tradition of sacred wisdom governing human life they are 
culturally the source of those traditions of higher knowledge out of which 
theology, philosophy and science themselves were able to grow. Human 
progress, therefore, has consisted not in the replacement of religious forms 
of thought by metaphysics or philosophy, and the supplanting of these in 
turn by science, but in a gradual purification of what was earlier a mixture 
of truth and error, and in an ever clearer distinction of different, yet equally 
valid, forms of knowledge. It is the inadequate recognition and the divorce 
of certain provinces of human culture from others which today constitutes 
mankind's greatest problem, as Mr. Dawson sees it. Natural theology to its 
own detriment ignored religious experience; science took “‘experience”’ for its 
province but repudiated philosophy and theology; and these in their turn 
have become strangers to each other, if not enemies, theology in its modern 
“dialectical” mode repudiating reason, and philosophy scorning any relation 
to theology and becoming a somewhat tiresome poor relation of science. 


With his analysis of the role played by religion as the unifying principal 
of culture Dawson points to the possibility and, indeed the necessity of re- 
integrating the now divorced spheres of our culture into a new unity: “We 
are faced with a spiritual conflict of the most acute kind, a sort of spiritual 
schizophrenia which divides the soul of society between a non-moral will to 
power served by inhuman techniques and a religious faith and a moral ideal- 
ism which have no power to influence human life . . . . The recovery of 
moral control and the return to spiritual order have now become the in- 
dispensable condition of human survival. But they can be achieved only by 
a profound change in the spirit of modern civilization. This does not mean a 
new religion or a new culture but a movement of spiritual reintegration which 
would restore that vital relation between religion and culture which has 
existed at every age and on every level of human development” (p. 217f.). 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 279. $4.50. 

This volume is a re-writing of Dr. Johnson’s Legal Status of Church- 
State Relationships in the United States (1934). Dr. Johnson, of course, 
edited the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and for many years served as 
President of the New School of Social Research in New York. Dr. Yost is 
associate secretary of the Religious Liberty Association. 

The most “enlarged” part of this “enlarged and re-written work is the 
title. It is a costume decked out for a mythical giant inhabiting a wished- 
for America, and it looks very baggy, indeed, on the body-politic actually 
described in the down-to-earth chapters of this book. “Separation of Church 
and State,” which the authors cs, a as absolute separation, of ‘course, 
goes completely beyond the evidence adduced to show the actual relationships 
between Church and State in our country. 

The authors have approached their data very much as the members of 
the Supreme Court approached the legal issues in the New Jersey bus trans- 
portation (Everson) case in 1947, and the Champaign, Illinois, ‘‘released- 
time’ (McCollum) case in 1948. They brought to this “study” a fixed idea 
with very little foundation in fact. The idea is that “absolute separation of 
Church and State” is somehow a “basic principle” of American constitutional 
law and of the American “faith.” They decided to write a book to prove 
that this is so. 

The result makes a ‘‘sitting pigeon’ for a college student of minor logic. 
The evidence — historic and constitutional — will not yield any such ‘‘prin- 
ciple.” So Drs. Johnson and Yost merely keep repeating such statements as 
these: ‘The separation of church and state has become one of the fundamental 
principles of government in the United States. By many it is considered to 
be the greatest contribution to civilization the people of the United States 
have made” (p. 1). Until such wishful thinking is associated with a def- 
inite historical context it is merely rather inane propaganda. But we are 
soon told, in what purports to be an analysis of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, “For these reasons a government was formed which pro- 
vided for the complete separation of church and state” (p. 10). The im- 
pression is built up that the fifty-five statesmen who foregathered in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, came there chiefly because they were obsessed, much 
as Drs. Johnson and Yost are today obsessed by a pervading dread of any 
association of religion and politics, and drafted our Constitution to relieve 
themselves of this overwhelming anxiety. This is a travesty of our history. 

But more follows. The authors perform the hitherto untried feat of 
citing the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 in favor of “religious liberty” 
without mentioning the famous phrase, since embodied in most State con- 
stitutions: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall be forever encouraged.” 

Chapter by chapter, the book cites evidence to prove that we have pro- 
tected “religious liberty” as if it proved that we required ‘“‘absolute separa- 
tion” of Church and State. The historical facts cited are interesting and 
valuable, but many of them prove exactly the opposite of the conclusions the 
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authors draw from them. When we have “absolute” separation of Church and 
State we will not have Presidential Proclamations of Thanksgiving Days, 
or scores of other forms of “aid” to religion deeply imbedded in “the Ameri- 
can way.” 

There is a recent volume which covers Church-State legal relationships 
in a perfectly objective way. It is Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights in 
America by William George Torpey, published by the University of North 
Carolina Press last year. 

ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S. J. 
Campion House, New York 25, N. Y. 


ROOTS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. Edited by Richard Carlton Snyder 
and H. Hubert Wilson. New York: American Book Co., 1949. Pp. ix + 694. 
$5.25. 


Professors Snyder and Wilson deserve unqualified praise for their fine 
work in gathering the material found in Roots of Political Behavior. Dividing - 
the subject matter into twelve sections, each with a preface by the editors, 
they present from three to nine readings for each section, taken from various 
books and articles. The authors chosen are, for the most part, authorities in 
their fields. Yet, there is considerable originality in the choice. 

One of the most creditable sections in the book is the one entitled: “The 
Human Equation in Politics.” Although the assumption of most of these 
authors is, regrettably, that religion is a mere cultural manifestation, no one 
can ignore the over-all value of the work. This section gets straight down 
to the core of the problem of political behavior, namely aggression versus 
cooperation. From the examination of the causes of individual maladjust- 
ment, basic principles regarding group action are logically drawn. Through 
the contributions of such competent men as Maling, Cantril, and Bowlby, 
much of the vagueness surrounding ‘human nature” is thereby cleared away. 

The other sections are usually of equal merit. ‘The State and Govern- 
ment,” and ‘Economics and Politics” deserve mention for their particular 
scholarliness of articles chosen. The Notestein article under the ‘Democratic 
Background” is of especial importance. Here the great significance of 
Southern and Eastern Europe in the future world is pointedly brought out 
by the breaking down of population figures and trends. 

Of necessity, there is much repetition, especially evident in the three 
sections dealing with “Idealogy.” However, the book is primarily a reader, 
used to best advantage as a supplement to a text. The high quality of the 
passages and the care with which they are presented make the book an un- 
doubted asset to any library. 


FLORENCE F. WASELL 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS ABROAD. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. Pp. ix + 585. $4.00. 


It is precisely its ambitious scope that leads to disappointment for those 
who looked to this work as a possible text for courses in comparative govern- 
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ment. Thirty-three countries are briefly examined in less than six hundred 
pages. Consequently, the foundations, motivations, and explanations of 
government are neglected. For example, while liberally sprinkled with 
statistics, the book devotes three pages alone to the discussion of the British 
Constitution; and the downfall of France's Third Republic is explained by 
nine enumerated platitudes. 

Yet this extensive survey has definite advantages. The experts who 
wrote its pages have gathered good, and generally accurate material on the 
countries covered and have presented it in one volume. The usual compara- 
tive government text ignores developments in smaller nations such as Spain, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece, Latvia etc. Hence, in the hands of a 
capable teacher, —- one who can use the material in explaining the importance 
of the smaller nations in relation to the more evident trends of government, 
— the book is of decided merit. Then, too, the very excellent bibliographical 
information at the end of each section will be invaluable to both student 
and teacher, 

FLORENCE F. WASELL 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


LEARNING AND WORLD PEACE, EIGHTH SYMPOSIUM ON 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. Edited by Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein and R. M. MacIver. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Pp. xix + 694. $6.50. 


The theme of this book seems to be that since the evils of our divided 
world have resulted from such erroneous ideas as the materialism of Darwin, 
the statolatry of Hegel, and the false equalitarianism of Marx, scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians have been asked to met this crisis with valid 
ideas and to resolve these tensions by a new awareness of man’s real position 
in the universe. These scholars regard world tensions, which are basically 
a concern about ends, with great apprehension for men today have not yet 
reached an agreement on ends. They recognize the failure of the cultural 
approach for where there is basic disagreement, as with Nazism or Com- 
munism, greater familiarity only engenders greater repulsion. Materialism 
has failed to satisfy the human spirit; moral relativism has led not to uni- 
versal tolerance but to the loss of personal integrity and social degeneration, 
and education as a universal panacea has been recognized as a mirage. 


Mark Graubard in his paper asserts that science cannot bring about 
world peace and Gerald B. Phelan holds that scholarship as such can meet 
no answer to the riddle, but that the information of philosophy and theology 
can focus the mind and heart of man upon his responsibilities and religion 
may persuade him to bear the effort required to fulfill them. David Bidney 
showed how far democracy has traveled from laissez faire to the present 
idea that the state is responsible for the social welfare of all citizens, and 
paralleled the communists’ course from the present class struggle to the 
democratic doctrine of the common interests of men, which would be a basis 
for the world cooperation. 

Even though statistics, remedial reading techniques, and public opinion 
polling are valuable disciplines and useful tools, their inclusion in a work 
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such as Learning and World Peace is hard to justify for their contributions 
to the solution of the problem were remote indeed. In proceeding eclectic- 
ally with this book the following monographs must not be missed : — Herman 
Finer’s splendid synthesis of all avoidable agencies for world understanding; 
Robert T. Flewelling’s thesis that the present abandonment of materialism 
is the most important revolution in intellectual history; Rudolf Aller’s 
appeal for a union of the love of wisdom and the love of man to rid the 
world of moral relativism and human reductionism, P. A. Sorokin’s castiga- 
tion of social irresponsibility as the cause of the catastrophe; Gerald B. 
Phelan’s call to unequivocal Godliness; Quirinus Breen’s advocacy of histor- 
ical studies in order to rediscover the dignity of man; P. A. Schilpp’s idea 
that the philosopher must learn human understanding in order to be able 
to present and to persuade men to embrace the philosopher's valid ideas; 
and Wesner Fallaw’s presentation of “‘amorality,” so popular today, as posi- 
tive immorality. 

The growing recognition of the unity of origin of the human race, the 
apparent smallness of the world that has resulted from air travel, and the 
geographical interdependence of cultures have produced a formal unity 
which has not however brought about world peace; the need now is to 
buttress this formal unity, with a more fundamental unity based upon a 
clearer understanding of the dignity of man of his responsibility for social 
harmony and progress. In this quest for fundamental unity, these speeches 
have about them a note of urgency which seems to spring not from fear of 
insecurity nor from fear of war but from the more pressing fear of atomic 
annihilation. The question is how can this fear be transformed into that 
finer variety which is the beginning of wisdom. Many papers stressed the 
need for faith in the good that the Creator has put into men everywhere, 
in order to realize the brotherhood of all men, for peace will come only 
when we “are members one of another” in a very literal sense. 


DOROTHY M. PARTON, R:S.C.]. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW BEST; THE BALLOTS VS. THE POLLS. By Morris 
L. Ernst and David Loth. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. 
Pp. 169. $2.50. 

THE POLLISTERS; PUBLIC OPINION, POLITICS, AND DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP. By Lindsay Rogers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
Pp. xi + 239. $2.75. 


The first of these books is a rather shrill journalistic “post-mortem” 
by two well-known liberal publicists; the second is a carefully-prepared work 
of unusual literary quality, substantially completed before the election re- 
turns of last November elevated poll-baiting to a kind of minor pastime. 
Neither book can be interpreted as an attack upon polling itself; rather, 
both are written in the spirit with which Professor Rogers declares, ‘I am 
not ‘against’ the polls. I am only ‘against’ the boasts that the pollisters 
make.” (p. 10). 

Ernst and Loth devote a large part of their book to quotations from pre- 
election statements of editors, columnists, radio commentators, business fore- 
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casters, and especially opinion pollisters, so that the “Great Illusion of 1948” 
may serve as a horrible example to future electorates. Their main concern 
is that the failure of the various agencies of mass communication to raise 
their levels of performance has bred loss of confidence in them. This loss 
of confidence, it is alleged, may easily become the kind of indifference which 
means loss of freedom. The danger is probably somewhat overdrawn, 
though the serious faults of modern communication agencies should certainly 
not be overlooked. The principal suggestion of the authors is that the public 
learn to ask questions and hence force improvement in standards. In the 
matter of opinion polls — since they have appropriated some of the prestige 
of science — it is proposed that a Congressional committee - the questions, 
so that the public may know just how polls are carried on and, in consequence, 
be able to evaluate their worth. One wonders what sort of headlines such 
a committee would make and what men in the streets would read its reports. 


More weighty considerations are provided by Professor Rogers, who 
discusses the polling enterprise in relation to the concept of public opinion 
and the nature of American political society. His contention, solidly ground- 
ed as far as this reviewer is concerned. is that ‘‘the pollisters” have not prop- 
erly understood either. Public opinion should never be equated with “the 
sum of the answers that people are willing to give to strangers” (Chap. 4). 
This point, of course, has been made before, perhaps most trenchantly by 
Walter Lippmann in Public Opinion and The Phantom Public, from which 
Rogers quotes. Professor Herbert Blumer, in a recent issue of The American 
Sociological Review (October, 1948). discusses the matter pointedly as a 
problem in sociological theory. Since the polling agencies lack an adequate 
concept of alga opinion, their pretensions to measure what they have not 
defined and to conceive polling as a science may be labeled both ridiculous 
and dangerous. 


Failing to appreciate the organic character of public opinion, the polling 
“tycoons” and academic acolytes” (p. 3) become especially dangerous when 
they advance unabashedly into the realm of political theory. Proponents 
of “government by Gallup” (Walter Lippmann’s phrase) have usually as- 
sumed that we live under a direct democracy, governed by simple majority 
rule, and that Congressional votes ought to represent nothing more than 
an automatic registration of the wishes of constituencies, however momentary. 
On the basis of such assumptions Gallup has credited the polls with making 
possible a ‘national town meeting.” These notions Rogers repudiates with 
telling effectiveness, his argument enhanced by his prose. 


Opinion polls, in short, can be useful when their limitations are recog- 
nized. Rogers mentions especially that they disclose areas of ignorance, assist 
particular groups and local communities to know themselves better, provide 
significant data for progressive journalism, and sometimes offer material for 
crude political evaluations. These advantages are almost buried in the critical 
arguments which the author has assembled, but he has produced a stimula- 
ting and worthy book. 


C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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OUR EMERGENT CIVILIZATION. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. x - 339. $4.50 


Our Emergent Civilization is the fourth volume of the Science and Cul- 
ture Series, edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen in“. . . an endeavor to synthesize 
fundamental contemporary ideas which, by virtue of their dispersion, have 
been rendered comparatively ineffectual.” (ix) 

The present volume offers the work of fourteen scholars and includes, 
among other things, a defense of certitude by Brand Blanshard, an excellent 
analysis of social stratification by Maclver, a study of the relationship of art 
to industrial life by Coomarswamy, a brief word on traditional humanism by 
Werner Jaeger, a theory of the evolution of ethical principles by Julian 
Huxley, and and an analysis of man’s approach to God by Jacques Mari- 
tain. The setting and the summary are presented by Ruth Anshen. 

The essays attribute the present crisis to an evolution; some — 
ally to an evolution of new values; most of them to an evolution of new so- 
cial forms in which traditional values struggle for higher and nobler express- 
ion. It is the problem of preserving the dignity and freedom of the person in 
the face of a unity which is being forced upon the world. 

The difficulty of synthesizing modern ideas appears frequently in the 
essays. No amount of good will could synthesize the Personal God of 
Maritain and the “form of potential energy’ with which Montague replaces 
God. Nor does Huxley's effort to find a basis for universalist ethical prin- 
ciples in evolution come close to the certitudes demainded by Dr. Blanshard. 

The collection of essays, however, has many worth while things to rec- 
ommend it. It provides a number of keen insights into the deep nature of 
the changes which are taking place. Such insights may help us guide the 
changes to fulfillment in a free society. 

JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S. J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. By R. J. Habighurst 
and H. Taba. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. x + 315. $4.00. 


The Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago 
made a study of all the young people who were 16 years old in 1942 and 
living in a mid-western town with a population ‘between 5,000 and 10,000” 
called by the fictitious name of ‘Prairie City.” How social setting and social 
class determines character development was the problem, and the investiga- 
tors attempted to describe and measure character, personality, and social en- 
vironment, and the relationships between them. Personalities were typed in 
five categories: the self-directive person, the adaptive person, the submissive 
person, the defiant person, and the unadjusted person, and their character was 
related to these types, with the social environment affecting each differently. 
Methods involved finding objective character evaluations, social status, family 
relationships, the role of adults outside the family, moral beliefs, and values, 
and these are fully discussed. Psychologists will be extremely interested in 
the methods employed, and sociologists will be interested in their conclusions. 

E. J. ROSS 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK. 1949. Edited by Margaret B. Hodges. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1949. Pp. 714. $4.50. 


The form of this Year Book has long been standardized, and although 
the editor of this tenth issue, and a large number of authors of individual 
articles, are new, the plan and coverage remain largely as before. Catholics 
will be glad to know that Misses Hoey and King remain on the Advisory 
Committee. On the whole, bibliographies are improved (they are the work 
of Russell Sage editors instead of the authors, as heretofore). The article on 
“Catholic Social Work,” again written by Father James T. McDonnell, is 
well organized and very satisfactory, although it still covers less ground than 
the story of “Jewish Social Work.” Occasionally the new issue is less useful 
as a handy reference, e.g. immigration statistics are not so comprehensively 
given as in earlier issues; but the coverage of the U. N. organization in so 
far as it affects United States’ counterparts is more adequate than in former 
years, and in general one can only attest the fact that this new issue is as ex- 
cellent as those which preceded it, and so is a very necessary reference and 
source book, 


SOCIAL-CLASS INFLUENCES UPON LEARNING. By Allison Davis. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 100. Cloth $1.50; 
Paper $1.00. 


Our knowledge of mental behavior and the principles of learning is 
very limited, and we still do not know the extent to which culture affects 
our mental activities. Professor Davis’s Inglis lectures on this ny are the 
subject of the present small volume. He has summarized present knowledge 
so clearly, with so many valuable insights of his own, that all sociologists 
and educators will welcome his work. It is certainly a required volume for 
college and university libraries. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. By H. E. Barnes and O. M. Ruedi. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1949. Pp. xxi + 802. $4.25. 


This is the eleventh printing, revised, of a general text popular in many 
colleges as a freshman introduction to the social sciences, and to American 
social life in particular. The closely packed pages give a wealth of informa- 
tion in attractive form. Unfortunately the statistics were somewhat out-of- 
date when the book was first published in 1942, and despite the revision 
we still find too many 1930 references (e.g. pp. 53, 107, 162, 197, 248, 410, 
411, 484, 538, 568, 573, 655 and others). TThe slighting of the great work 
of Christianity through the ages, despite attention paid to past history from 
prehistoric days, would leave too much to be explained and added to make 
this text as useful as it might be for Christian students. Catholics will de- 
plore the lack of Christian outlook in the discussions of property, internation- 
al society and a number of other topics. Many teachers would prefer some 
discussion of method, which is entirely missing. However, the book is 
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certainly a valuable reference work for underclassmen, and its comprehensi- 
veness and readability will most probably lead to its continued popularity in 
many classrooms. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION. Second Edition. 
By George D. Butler. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. xiv 
4+ 568. $4.50. 


The first edition of this work was prepared for the National Recreation 
Association as a text to help prepare men and women for professional serv- 
ice in the recreation field. It has held a valuable place alone, until recently 
published book by Meyer and Brightbill. The new edition keeps chapter 
headings as before, but these have been rewritten where necessary to give 
emphasis to new developments in the field and to bring statistics up-to-date 
where possible. Very practical in its emphasis, and excellently written and 

roduced, this text will surely continue to be highly popular. It is a most 
valuable reference for all interested in the recreation field. 


RURAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE. By F.D. Mott and M.I. 
Roemer. New York: McGraw Hill Co., 1948. Pp. xii + 608. $6.50. 


Here is an extremely valuable reference for all interested in rural socio- 
logy and social needs. The book opens with a survey of rural population, 
its economy and housing, education, living habits and attitudes and other 
characteristics. Then follow sections on present day levels and trends of 
rural health, health personnel and facilities, medical services and expenditures, 
present government efforts to improve rural health, voluntary health pro- 
grams, and probable future measures. As sociologists are well aware, rural 
health is poorer than urban health, though somewhat different in the nature 
of the illnesses. Rural -death rates for infants, children and mothers in 
childbirth are higher in rural areas than in the cities. Child health is rarely 
taken care of through rural schools. There is a grave deficiency in rural 
areas of health services, health facilities, physicians, dentists, nurses and 
other personnel. Practically all studies made on the subject through 1947 
are presented in this book in authoritative and scholarly fashion. The authors 
are both medical doctors, capable of handling their material from the profes- 
ional viewpoint as well as in lucid literary form. Both have long been as- 
sociated with the U.S. Public Health Service, and both are sure that social- 
ized medicine is the only solution for the present situation in the United 
States. 


THE CHALLENGE: SOCIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Andrew Gordon, 
S. J., Oxford, England: The Catholic Social Guild, 1949. Pp. 308. Five shil- 
lings. Paper bound. 


The sub-title of this book is very mystifying, since it contains no so- 
ciology at all! Written in popular style for young English students and 
adults without a high level of formal education, the book is a very interesting 
exposition of the social teachings of Catholicism, a very clear, simple, yet . 
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thorough, study of what many of us have called the postulates of sociology 
when studied from the Catholic viewpoint. This will be evident if one quotes 
from the introduction (p. 3,: ‘Here in this book are some illustrations or 
pictures from the teaching of Christ and His Church. Don’t be afraid. See 
what they make of you. If you study them in the proper light, they'll make 
you better and happier. The book is a kind of challenge to you. It is the 
same kind of challenge that Our Lord in His love is always putting before 
ou. 
Undoubtedly the error is due to the fact that sociology in its modern 
development has not made much headway in Great Britain, but it does give 
the impression of careless lack of scholarship and it is a pity to expose be- 
ninners to enything but the accurate best. Yet if students are told that they 
will get, not sociology, but ‘Social Philosophy for Beginners,” or “the Social 
Teachings of the Church for Beginners,’ or ‘A pre-sociological course,” 
then one can very highly recommend Father Gordon’s new text. The lan- 
guage seems to fit in, with tenth-twelfth grade requirements, or even for 
somewhat younger students. Bibliographies are missing, and questions are 
not always in best American pedagogical style, but some teachers will be 
interested in it as a possible text for highschool religion courses, and un- 
questionably it could serve as subsidiary reading for certain chapters in the 
usual high-school sociology class. Highschool teachers of social philosophy 
and the postulates of sociology for Catholics will be well advised to secure 
a copy for their personal libraries: it will aid in the preparation of stimula- 
ting classwork. Directors of adult study clubs will also find this book of 
real value. 


CHRISTIANISME ET PROPAGANDE. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1948. 
Pp. 248. 50 Belgian Francs. Paper bound. 


Each year since 1946 under the organization of Father Robert Kothen, 
priests in France and Belgium meet to discuss pastoral problems. Papers of 
a very high quality of scholarship are presented by experts on a given theme. 
Here are the collected papers of the third annual meeting held in 1948, the 
other two being respectively L’Homme Nouveau, on Humanism, (60 Blgn. 
fcs). and Contacts entre Pretre et Foyer Populaire (30 Blgn. fcs). The 
present volume presents very valuable material on how the Church can pursue 
her teaching mission through propaganda methods. First there are papers 
on the psychology of propaganda and its place in religion, followed by 
papers on the means suggested for propaganda by the spoken word, by 
writing, art, the movies, as well as by the provision of a Catholic‘‘atmosphere” 
religious meetings, organizations and the like. Appendices give a resume 
of the discourse of Pope Pius XI at the Press Meeting in Rome in 1936; de- 
tails on Catholic propaganda in France; information about what the Church 
of England had to say in 1948 on propagandizing Anglicanism; and many 
useful European addresses of Catholic centers of the press, radio, cinema, etc. 
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Recent Articles with Special Pertinence for Catholic Sociologists 


Devolder, P. N., “Inquiry into the 
Religious Life of Catholic Intellec- 
tuals,”” The Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 28 (1): 39-56. August, 1948. 

Questionnaires on religious life re- 
turned by educated, practicing, Bel- 
gian Catholics to the Instiut de Re- 
cherches Economiques et Sociales of 
the University of Louvain are s-1r- 
veyed for exploratory purposes. The 
questionnaire form was examined by 
thirty critics prior to its use, and log- 
ical arguments for its reliability and 
validity are presented; statistical tech- 
niques were not applied. Findings 
are arranged under the headings of 
religious sentiment, rational convic- 
tion, difficulties and conflicts. Quo- 
tations would seem to support the 
author's statement: ‘‘Neither 
ligious sentiment, nor tradition, nor 
spontaneous certitude can guide the 
uneasy, reasoning intellectual man 
through the problems of religion. He 
needs an apologetical and even theo- 
logical formation, so that he may 
manage to harmonize his profane cul- 
ture with his religious life and to be- 
lieve with all his heart’ (p. 55). 

Donovan, Joseph P., C.M., “Is 
This Parish Typical?” The Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review, 49 (7): 
539-44. April, 1949. 

Of 401 family units in a twenty- 
year-old, well-off, suburban parish, 


218 represent = Catholicity by 
the standard of Easter duty, 69 mixed 
marriages with the Catholic parties 
practicing, 42 widewed heads, 45 val- 
practicing, 42 widowed heads, 45 val- 
idly married heads with one or more 
family members failing to fulfill the 
Easter duty, and 27 invalidly married 
heads with varying standards of prac- 
tice by family members. Data pre- 
sented about these categories are valu- 
able. The suicidal birth rate (aver- 
age of 1.6 children per family in the 
first category, .7 in the last) is ob- 
served, and emphasis is placed on 
the fallacy of assuming that a Catho- 
lic schooling solves the problems in- 
dicated. A plea is made for the edu- 
cation of actively apostolic ‘‘Catholic 
idealists,” such as are exemplified in 
an Irish rural parish transformec 
through the Legion of Mary, or in a 
Melbourne, Australia parish with an 
effective Inquiry Center. 

Graham, Aelred, O.S.B., “‘Catho- 
lics and Modern Politics,’ Black- 
friars, 30 (348) : 99-115. March, 1949 

Fortnightly, it is suggested that the 
distinctive contribution Catholics can 
make to modern politics is twofold: 
“to insist on the primacy of truth and 
the primacy of good will. By truth 
in this context is meant integrity of 
mind, willingness to examine all sides 
of the question, the desire to see 
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things steadily and see them whole; 
by good will, not vague sentiments 
of benevolence, but a creative atti- 
tude founded upon justice, ready to 
admit what is right in an opponent’s 
case and not merely eager to defend 
its own” (p. 108). The development 
of this theme leads to several obser- 
vations with sociological relevance. 
Two attitudes are held to be products 
of the formation of Catholics in their 
respective social milieus: on the one 
hand, the a priori tendency of what 
is called the clerical mind, sure of its 
abstract principles, but helpless in the 
complexities of concrete situations; 
on the other, the narrowness and rig- 
idity of outlook characteristic of lay 
Catholics untrained in philosophy 
and theology and left to base their 
opinions upon too low a level of ab- 
straction. Education in the broad 
sense is held to be the key to the 
Church’s influence upon contem- 
porary minds, and Catholic education 
today is apt to be deficient in sup- 
plying understanding of the varied 
intellectual currents of the modern 
world. With respect to the State, the 
main difficulty ‘is not that the State 
has too much power, but that there 
is an ever present danger of its abuse, 
owing to the godlessness and secu- 
larism which characterize political 
life” (p. 109). The Church’s task is 
to sanctify this arena, and the auth- 
or’s practical suggestion is that Cath- 
olicse should talk less about liberty 
and more about the ends of life. 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott, ‘The 
Christian Understanding of History,” 
The American Historical Review, 54 
(2) : 259-76. January, 1949. 

This interesting presidential ad- 
dress, delivered to the last annual 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association, reflects both the author’s 
appreciation of orthodoxy and his 
long research in the history of Chris- 


tianity. After a recapitulation of the 
essential Christian teaching focused 
upon the thought that ‘The course of 
history is God’s search for man” (p. 
265), several of its features are stres- 
sed for the historian’s understanding: 
(1) Christian values are frankly the 
reverse of those which men generally 
esteem; (2) the individual is exalted 
in Christian faith; (3) Christian 
teaching nevertheless bears definitely 
upon social relation and structures; 
(4) history and time are regarded as 
surrounded by eternity. Employing 
his own tools, limited by his disci- 
pline, ‘“The historian as historian can 
neither refute nor demonstrate the 
Christian thesis, but he can detect 
evidence which suggests a strong 
probability for the truth of the Chris- 
tian understanding” (p. 271). The 
evidence is in the universal setting of 
historical development, order in the 
universe, purpose in the development 
of life, the reasonableness of the 
Christian explanation of the human 
dilemma, the temporal and spatial ex- 
pansion of Christian organization and 
influence. His own researches pre- 
sumably support the author’s state- 
ment that Christianity “has had an 
unprecedented growth in the past 
four and half centuries and especially 
in the last century and a half. Christ- 
ianity is now more widely spread geo- 
graphically than it or any other relig- 
ion has ever been” (p. 272). Cath- 
olic readers will supply a thought 
here and there and challenge one or 
two of the author advances, but they 
will find this statement of the Christ- 
ian perspective more than ordinarily 
satisfying. 


Leclercq, Jacques, ‘“Changements 
de perspective en chretiente,” Etudes, 
260 (2): 177-87. February, 1949. 


Actual conditions of religious 
thought in the world today impose 
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certain modifications on the Christ- 
ian attitude, necessitating in particu- 
lar a reorientation of the apostolate. 
The preoccupation of religion with 
the hereafter is being abandoned by 
Christian and non-Christian peoples 
alike, while attention is centered on 
man in his life on earth. Current 
revival of interest in religion is de- 
ceptive, for religion is viewed, not 
in its vital function, but as a phenom- 
enon like any other, to be studied 
from the sociological, historical, or 
psychological points of view. The 
debt of civilization to Christianity 
may be acknowledged, but only as an 
evolutionary stage that has served its 
purpose in the past. 


The task of the apostolate is, there- 
fore, to prove that religion has a 
fundamental role today, that preoc- 
cupation with the life to come en- 
tails a transforming action on life 
here on earth, and that there exists 
a necessary tie between the two. The 
requisite activity of the Church is not 
just the conservation and preserva- 
tion of Faith, as in the Middle Ages, 
but rather a living testimony of the 
efficacy of Christianity in the wel- 
fare of men on earth. ' There is a 
danger in becoming too preoccupied 
with this aspect to the point of e- 
clipsing eternal values, but herein 
lies the need for the Christian syn- 
thesis that maintains the essential 
link between the temporal and spirit- 
ual spheres. 


Leclercq, Jacques, “Etat chretien 
et liberte dans I’Eglise,” La vie in- 
tellectuelle, 17 (2) : 99-111, February, 
1949. 


Attention is called to the dangers 
inherent in a so-called ‘Catholic 
state” which establishes and defends 
the Church, but in return demands 
almost unconditional support of its 
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political and social program. From 
the time of Pope Leo XIII the Holy 
See has defended the independence 
of the Church inregard to political 
forms, but actually this principle has 
has not always obtained. It has been 
characteristic of the clergy in a coun- 
try which affords protection to the 
Church to support the government 
and accommodate to questionable 
politics on the theory that the latter 
are accessory to the good achieved. 
However, the liberty of the Church 
in the moral and spiritual realm de- 
mands that it not bear the responsi- 
bility of particular, concrete forms of 
government. 


In the light of events since the first 
World War, with both anti-Chris- 
tian and some Catholic states assum- 
ing similar anti-liberal forms, the 
question of whether or not freedom 
of conscience is one of the funda- 
mental values of human society has 
become urgent. A cardinal considera- 
tion is the meaning of freedom. For- 
merly it was acknowledged to be 
limited by truth — ontological and 
metaphysical. Today, when truth has 
become obscured by the conditions of 
error and intolerance in which men 
live, the meaning of liberty has as- 
sumed instead a psychological signif- 
icance based on good faith or good 
will, 


In answering the question of the 
value of freedom of consciente, a 
corollary is drawn from an observa- 
tion made in the article cited immedi- 
ately above: a Catholic state that 
favors truth should aim at the trans- 
formation of those conditions that 
impede it, thus — the way for 
liberty in its absolute sense. A Cath- 


olic state may in the defense of truth 
and therefore in the interest of the 
common good be justified in repress- 
ing certain deceiving and corrupting 
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minorities, but extreme means paral- 
lel to those employed by anti-Chris- 
tian governments in the attainment 
of their ends cannot be condoned by 
the Church. 

Murray, John Courtney, S. J., 
“Reversing the Secularist Drift,” 
Thought, 24 (92): 36-46. March, 
1949, 


Catholic intellectuals must face the 
problem of understanding the drift 
toward a theory of man without God, 
and the problem of action against the 
drift. The initial responsibility is 
that of analysis. How much of the 
contemporary reflection on the mean- 
ing of democracy, for example, is un- 
der the guidance of Christian prin- 
ciple? What is the real impact of 
Science upon our culture? It does 
not suffice for the Catholic college 
and university to be simply a citadel 


-or asylum, it ought to be “the point 


of departure for a missionary effort 
out into the thickening secularist in- 
tellectual and spiritual milieu” (pp. 
40-41). The key institution is the 
university graduate school. Scholarly 
achievement is the only title which 
will gain entrance into the half-doz- 
en or so most influential centers. The 
intellectual work which is the intrin- 
sic purpose of the university must be 
the apostolic medium. Three resour- 
ces are available: (1) intelligence, 
which must be directed into the vo- 
cation of scholarship; (2) the doc- 
trine and sacramental reality of the 
Church, which should be applied in a 
“lay spirituality” for the intellectual 
developed cooperatively by priest and 
layman; (3) the intellectual and spir- 
itual solidarity of Catholics, which 
can make possible the revitalization 
of the ancient Catholic principle of 
collaborative thought. 


American Catholic sociologists 
would do well to reflect upon this ar- 


ious influence. 


ticle and ponder its application to 
their own field. 


Sullenger, T. Earl, “College Stu- 
dent Attitudes Towards Religion,” 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
49 (7): 558-60, April, 1949. 


A study of 286 students at the 
municipal University of Omaha, cur- 
sorily presented, reveals religious dif- 
ferentials in reading of religious mat- 
ter, prayer, sources of religious in- 
fluence, desire for religious training 
for children. The Bible was read 
regularly by 15 per cent of the Soph- 
omores, sometimes by 84 per cent of 
the Juniors and Seniors; 92 per cent 
of the Juniors reported reading re- 
ligious articles. Prayer was reported 
by 60 per cent of the Catholics, 52 
per cent of the Protestants, 22 per 
cent of the Jews. The home was in- 
dicated as the chief source of relig- 
A majority — 95 
per cent of Catholics, 88 per cent of 
Protestants, 66 per cent of Jews — 
desired more religious training for 
their children than they had been 
given. Adequacy or representative- 
ness of the sample, reliability and 
validity of the instrument are not dis- 
cussed. 


Ware, Caroline F., “Training for 
Welfare Services in Undeveloped 
Areas,” The Social Work Journal, 30 
(1): 8-16. January, 1949. 


Two features of this article seem 
especially significant: (1) the stress 
upon intercultural relations with La- 
tin American countries, which ought 
to prompt us to a realization of the 
need for Catholic activity in this re- 
gard and the program provided by 
two schools of social work in this 
country, both Catholic: the National 
Catholic School of Social Service and 
Our Lady of the Lake College in San 
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Antonio (p. 12); (2) the proposal 
for “‘mass production” of social wor- 
kers, which is a rather revolutionary 
idea and may be resisted by some 
members of the profession, but which 
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may have considerable significance 
for curriculum builders in depart- 
ments of sociology. Persons con- 
cerned with these problems will find 
the article worthy of attention. 
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